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THE WILLIAMS ROGERS COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 


Are more widely used in the Commercial Departments of High Schools 


than any other Series. 


Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE 


BOOKKEEPING 


Some Prominent Features of the Work 


1. The pupil at the outset is thoroughly 
grounded in the elements of bookkeeping by the 
easy step-by-step illustrative method. 

2. The instructions to the pupil are so full 
and explicit that he cannot fail to perform the 
work understandingly and with little or no 
assistance from the teacher. 

3. Special emphasis is placed from the very 
start on good penmanship, and on accuracy, 
neatness, and order. 

4. Varied price lists are introduced early in 
the work, and are continued throughout the 
larger part of the course. These assist greatly in 


cultivating accuracy and self-reliance in the pupil. 
5. The incoming vouchers are facsimiles of 
model business papers, and the handsomest that 
have ever been published for school purposes. 
6. The vouchers come to the pupil in instal- 
ments, so that he cannot go over the work 
faster than he should, nor fail to do any part of 
it without the teacher being aware of the fact. 
@. The style of penmanship in the vouchers 
is uniform with that in the text-book. 
8. The work is published in three forms, viz. : 
Introductory Course, Advanced Course, and 
Complete Course, thus adapting it to all grades. 


OTHER POPULAR COMMERCIAL 
TEXT-BOOKS 


Bolles’s Money, Banking, and Finance 
Platt’s Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor 
Modern Illustrative Banking 

Mills’s Modern Business Permanship 
Office Routine and Bookkeeping 

New Introductive Bookkeeping 
Commercial Arithmetic 

New Commercial Law 

New Practical Grammar and Correspondence 
Seventy Lessons in Spelling 

Mental Commercial Arithmetic 

Civil Government of the United States 
Pen-written Copies (Reproduced) 
Robinson’s New Higher Arithmetic 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic 
McCleary’s Studies in Civics 


Overton’s Advanced Physiology 

Southwick’s Steps to Oratory 
Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric _ 
Maxwell and Smith’s Writing in English 

Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course 

Edgren and Fossler’s German Grammar 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BANKING 


A brief, practical course in banking, with vouchers. 
used with any bookkeeping system. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


May be 


CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK 


Tab BRADLHY 


“Standard” Water Colors 


Are based on the solar spectrum, the true source of color. If you are not using them, give 
them atrial. Our No. A-1 box is the best on the market for the price. It contains eight pans 
of semi-moist colors, the six standards with warm and cool gray, and the price is 25 cents. 


HIGH SCHOOL COLOR BOX — 14 Colors; Price, 75 cents. 


This box, which is 3x 84 inches in size, contains 14 whole pans of semi- 
moist colors and two brushes, No. 4 and No. 7, with leng wooden handles. 
The cover contains six compartments for mixing the paints. 


Send for a full price list of color material. 


School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
or single pieces. Securely 


Springfield, Mass. 


TH E P R ANG EDUC ATION AL CO ri P ANY BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN Review is only $1.00 a year. Send for sample copy. 


IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND GRAITIIAR, examine Dunton & Kelley’s Induc- 
tive Course in English, consisting of— First Book for Third and Fourth Grades ; 


F OR THE B EST TEXT-BOOKS Language Lessons for Grammar Grades ; English Grammar for Grammar Schools, 


Recently adopted for Cities of Cambridge, Holyoke, Everett, Mass.; New Haven, Conn.; Bradford, Pa.; Paterson, N. J.; Columbus, Neb. ; 
Houston, Texas; etc., etc. Sample copies for 30 cents each. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Nature Study Months 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
By A. C BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 
Best Work Yet Written. 
Adopted by the ‘* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
lox. Frank A. Secretary Massachu- 


Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
setts State Board of Education. 1902. 


book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
Well, and this little book is no exception.”— ’ 


is the best work that has yet been written.”— 
Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. ae 


COMPANY, 
CHICAGO : 378 Wabash Ave. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
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THE BELLECLAIRE, NEW YORK’S 
MOST LUXURIOUS HOTEL. 


The beauty of uptown hotels in 
New York is that patrons can have all 
the luxuries of the most luxurious 
down-town houses, at a fraction of the 
cost. The hotels in the heart of the 
amusement, shopping, and business dis- 
trict are business men’s and drummers’ 
hotels. They are full to overflowing 
most of the time, and there is neither 
time for nor necessity of installing the 
luxuries of the hotels-at which many 
people live the year around. These 


latter houses are located farther out 
(most of them, however, within fif- 
teen or twenty minutes’ ride of Madison 
square), are quiet, luxurious, and alto- 
gether delightful places at which to 
stop. One of the very best of these is 
the Hotel Belleclaire, at the corner of 
Seventy-seventh street and Broadway, 
of which Milton Roblee (proprietor of 
the Bartholdi, corner of Broadway and 
Twenty-third street), is 
This hotel is directiy on the line of the 
Broadway surface cars, so that one 
may step on at the hotel door and ride 
to the Battery, is but a step from the 
Amsterdam avenue line of surface cars, 
and but a few steps (just far enough to 
ensure silence) from the Ninth avenue 
elevated line with express cars down 
town. From the hotel to the Battery 
or the Jersey City ferries is only a 
twenty minutes’ ride by the elevated 
road. The Belleclaire is a new hotel, 
and modern in every detail—fireproof, 
beautifully furnished, fine reading, bil- 
liard and smoking rooms, a fine library, 
cafe, stock ticker, exquisite palm room, 
Art Nouveau cafe, and the Royal Hun- 
garian orchestra of seven pieces, which 
plays from six or seven until late in the 
evening. The restaurant is, or restau- 
rants are, a feature. The viands are the 
choicest, and the prices moderate. 
Even the ordinary rooms are equipped 
with solid brass bedsteads, with sepa- 
rate toilet and bath room—and 
the bath tubs, men's and not 
dolls’ sizes by the way. It is not 
strong language to say what the pros- 
pectus of the house says, that it is the 
“most artistically beautiful hotel in the 
world, with every modern improvement 
known to modern ingenuity.” The 
“Hotel Belleclaire World,” a little sheet 
published by the house, will be sent on 
application. Perhaps all these luxuries 
will awe the ordinary reader, who will 
think the price beyond his reach. The 
transient rates are: One room, with 
bath, $2.50 per day; parlor, bedroom, 
with bath, $3 and $5 per day; parlor, 
two bedrooms, with bath, $5 and $7 per 
day. Send for a copy of the paper. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


will afford you al! the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED ComForr. 


OREGON + SHORT: LINE 


( Yellowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah, 


New Route to Oklahoma 


The Southwest Limited-- A 
New Train via a New Route 


If you are going to Kansas City 
or any point beyond in the growing 
Southwest, you should see that your 
tickets are good to ride on: The 
Southwest Limited. Electric lighted 
throughout, The Southwest Limited 
is a blaze of glory along the new 
short line of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. It carries com- 
partment and standard sleepers, 
chair cars and coaches, dining car, 
and, best of all, a library-observation 
car. No extra fare. Folder free. 


W. W. HALL, 
N. E. Agt. C. M. & St. P. Ry., 
369 Washington St., Boston, 
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PROVERBS UP TO DATS. 


Better swallow your good jest than lose 
your good friend. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, bitter 
are the uses of ~rosperity. 

When the last trump sounds, some 
woman will ask Gabriel to wait a min- 
ute. 

The rising generation owes much to the 
inventor of the alarm clock. 

A-walk may improve your appetite, 
but a tramp will eat you out of house and 
home. 

The man who cannot be beaten is he 
who holds his head up when he has been 
beaten.—Everybody’s Magazine. 


VARIETIES. 

Nell—‘Oh, my! Here’s a _ telegram 
from Jack of the football team.” 

Bell—‘What does it say?” 

Nell—“It says: ‘Nose broken. How do 
you .prefer it set—Greek or Roman?’ ’”’— 
Yonkers Herald. 

The class in elementary geography 
was up for recitation. “What is an 
ocean?” asked the teacher. “You may 
answer, Janet.” 

“It is a large body of water situated 
near Norfolk, Va.,’”’ replied Janet, who 
had once visited her aunt at the sea- 
shore.—Kansas City Journal. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


A NEW WORK 


ON AN 


IMPORTANT THEME 
The Hygiene of the Schoolroom 


By WILLIAM F. BARRY, M.D. 


Member School Board City of Woonsocket, R.I.; 
Consulting Physician to St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Providence, R. I.; 

Member of American Medical Association. 


This work is a practical study on the subject of 
School Hygiene, containing plain and concise in- 
formation on all matters that pertain to the health 
of the scholar. It should be of vital interest to all 
concerned tn child life, whether teachers, superin- 
tendents, schoo) governing boards, physicians, or 
parents. 


CONCERNING THIS WORK 


Supt. W. H. SMALL, of Providence, R. I., 
says: ‘It is the plainest and best 
statement on the subject that I 
have ever seen.” 

Supt. M. J. O'BRIEN, of Pawtucket, says: 

‘*The book should be upon the 

desk of every teacher, as well as 

in all reference libraries.” 


Supt. F. E. Mec FEE, of Woonsocket, says: 

‘“‘The book is a presentation of 

the best thought of the day on 

school sanitation.” 

Supt. W. A. MOWRY, of Central Falls, R. I., 

says: “I want to say that your 

book is by far the best I have ever 
seen upon the subject.” 

Rev. CHARLES J. WHITE, of the R. I. State 
Board of Education, says: “It 
is timely, and in no one book do I 
know where so much valuable 
suggestion on the matters consid- 
ered can be found.” 

The Providence Telegram says: “The book is 
invaluable to the teacher, and 
its work has been recognized by 
many of the leaders in educa- 
tional movements. It has been 
highly endorsed by the medical 
profession, as well as a book that 
—s be on every teacher’s 

esk.’ 


The Woonsocket Evening Reporter says: ‘“‘ The 
work should be valuable to educa- 
tors, and help on the good work 

. of combining sound bodies with 
sound minds in the young.” 


I2mo. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


PROVIDENCE, TI. 
SNOW & PUBLISHERS 
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La France 


Only French Review in America. Third year 
Endorsed by all lovers of good literature in French, 
Edited by P.G. pz LA ROCHELLE. $1.00 per year. 
Send for sample copy. 

de 110-120 Boylston St., Boston. 
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Famous 
Chainless 


Bicycles 


Equipped with two-speed , coaster brake, and 
cushion frame, 


All Standard Chain Models 

Eastern’ Department, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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“Crawford” 
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Rambler” 


Catalogues free 
at our 10,000 
dzalers’ 
stores, 
or any one 
Catalogue 
mailed on 
receipt 
ofa 
two- 
cent 
stam . 


QUICKLY CURES 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, and Catarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 

WEAK LUNGS, and Aii Diseases 

of the RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
A perfect and lasting cure for the most ob- 
stinate and persistent cases. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. 

TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 

Full-size box, 50c. Druggists and by mai. 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 
310 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational Press Association of America. 
March 1, 1903. 


OFFICERS. 
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Vice-President—C. M. Parker, Taylorsville, Ill. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-21 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
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CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


BIOLOGIOAL 


APPARATUS. 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


9 & 11 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Branch for New England 


26 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing i orders. 
Try us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt, Agt. BOSTON. 


INSHIP 


Teachers’ Agency, 
29-4 Beacon St., BOSTON, 
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Journal Education. 


Vol. LIX. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO, FEB. 


1904. No. 6. 


Journal of Education. 744CHING PATRIOTISM IN THE PUBLIC 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly ... . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ‘ 4 4 
One renewal and one new subscription, . 
Qne renewal and two new subscriptions, . . 5.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
10 E, 14th Street. 378 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON: 
29.A Beacon Street. 


THE REFORMER. 


Before the monstrous wrong he sets him down— 

One man against a stome-walled city of sin. 

For centuries these walls have been a-building; 

Smooth porphyry, they slope and coldly glass 

The flying storm and wheeling sun. No chink, 

No crevice lets the thinnest arrow in. 

He fights alone, and from the cloudy ramparts 

A thousand evil faces gibe and jeer him. 

Let him lie down and die: what is the right, 

And where is justice, in a world like this? 

But by and by, earth shakes herself, impatient; 

And down, in one great roar of ruin, crash 

Watch-tower and citadel and battlements. 

When the red dust has cleared, the lonely soldier 

Stands with strange thoughts beneath the friendly stars. 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Hurst: The public schools 
should be so good, and the public wealth should 
make them 80 superior to any private school, that 
no father eould afford to send his child to any save 
a public school. 

Dean E, A. Brees, Oniversity of Wisconsin : 
If teachers of grammar schools are not eager to dis- 
cover possibilities of scholarship in the children 
under their charge, the high schools, and so the col- 


leges, will lack much of the material which they 


should have. No part of the school system is less 
significant than any other. University and schcols 
alike share in the work and its rewards. ; 

Srate SUPERINTENDENT W. E. Kanaer, Vermont: 
Seautiful school grounds and attractive schoolrooms 
are recognized as important elements im the essen- 
tial education of children. The heart of a child is 
touched by truth and beauty everywhere, and is 
vuickly responsive with mew life, inspired by the 
purity and refinement of its environment. 

SUPERINTENDENT Wa. E, Hatca, New Bedford, 
Mass.: A high school properly conducted is a tre- 
incndous influence for good in any community, and 
is worth all it costs; but one that accepts a low 
standard of scholarship, thait permits idleness and 
constant distraction from the highest purposes of 
education, is a menace to all that the public school 
system stands for, and which the American people 
believe in. 


Prestoenc Caarces F. Tuwine, Western Reserve 
University :—The moral nature and the intellectual 
are closely related. Strength of intellect ministers 
(0 the strength of heart and will; strength of heart 
and will to strength of intellect. Clearness in per- 
celving truth aids the doing of duty which truth 
imposes. Righteousness promotes vigor of intellect; 
Wickedness lessens vigor. Every man bad in heart 
and will becomes thereby worse in intellect; every 
man bad in intellect, obscure, superficial, inaccurate, 
becomes thereby worse in will and heart. Every 
man good in heart and will, swiftly choosing the 
right, becomes thereby better in intellectual part; 
“very man good in the intellectual part, clear, thor- 
ough, exact, rapid, becomes thereby better in heart 
‘nd will. Man is one; no part either rejoicing or 


suffering but bears either rejoicing or suffering to 
every other part, 


SCHOOLS. 


j — 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


Patriotism in the minds of probably a majority is 
perhaps more misunderstood than any other word, 
unless it be the word religion. Both have been con- 
founded with pride and prejudice; bragg.ng and 
bunting and relic-hunting have been often accepied 
as manilestations of a genuine patriotism, with which 
they have no more to do than steeples and pulpit 
cushions and La Farge windows have to do with 
visiting the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and keeping unspotted from the world. Pure reli- 
gion and undefiled can only be tested by service, 
service that involves sacrifice. Pure patriotism can 
only be evidenced by service, a service that costs 
some effort and is performed every month of every 
year. When admiration for ancestors who did their 
duty for their time does not inspire us to do our 
duty for our time; when “we sit here in the Prom- 
ised Land that flows with freedom’s honey and 
milk,” and fancy that we can take our patriotism 
vicariously, are we not as far from being patriots as 
those who imagine the kingdom of heaven comes 
with observation are from being soldiers of the cross? 
Until the idea of patriotism as a constant, daily ser- 
vice for his country has become part of his mental 
fibre, the parent or teacher is no more fit to teach 
patriotism than the average high-school girl is fit to 
teach religion. It may be safely said that the teach- 
ing of true patriotism is about as much neglected in 
American homes as the teaching of religion, and the 
teaching of patriotism in schools is usually as de- 
fective as the teaching of religion in a sectarian Sun- 
day school. In both cases the child doubiless gets 
the impression that patriotism and religion are re- 
spectable and important, but, beyond familiarizing 
him with heroes and prophets, how much does the 
ordinary day school or Sunday school incite him, by 
training the will power or developing nobilcr ideals, 
for service to God and country? Something, no 
doubt. In special instances both have done wonders. 
But the recent wide dissatisfaction with the results 
of Sunday-school work may well be augmented by 
an equal awakening to the meagre results of the 
teaching in home and school regarding patriotism. 

The elements of patriotism, which are gratitude, 
unselfishness, and responsibility, may be taught in 
ithe nursery before the child is able to comprehend 
any larger unit than the family to which he owes 
allegiance. Gradually, as through stories and pic- 
tures ‘his horizon enlarges and he sees the family but 
a unit in the larger one of the town, and it dawns 
upon him that the town itself is but one among 
many other towns, all comprehended under the still 
larger unit of country, he may be’ taught in many 
ways his degree of relationship to and his allegiance 
to each. Ing before the study of civil government 
is begun, or that of history and geography has made 
much progress, the sense of devotion and service to 
country may be powerfully impressed upon a 
thoughtful child. Gratitude and a sense of depend- 
ence must underlie all teaching of patriotism that 
does not lead to pride and partisanship. Even a 
small child can be interested to see that the break- 
fast roll and the knife and spoon that he uses, and 
every utensil or article in the home, have come from 
the invention and toil of thousands unknown to him. 
Many a profitable and merry quarter of an hour 
might be spent with a wise mother in guessing and 
tracing the remote origin and the number and kinds 
of men needed for the final production of the doll 
or hobby horse, or picture book. Little by little, the 
sense of infinite obligation should be developed, and 


the great debt to the past and to every land should 
sink into the subconsciousness of every child long 
before he sees many of ite implications. This large 
world conception, this sense of relationship to 
humanity, may easily accompany the development 
of the sense of special obligation to one’s own: coun- 
try. Especially fortunate is the child who attends 
a public school and who finds the Italian or Irish 
schoolmate as quick-witted as himself. His daily 
experience will aid him to realize that God hath 
made of one blood all people upon earth, and that he 
is first of all a human being and secondly an Ameri- 
can. This sense of our primary allegiance to the 
world, the largest unit, has been so slow of growth 
among the elders that it has been thought impossible 
to teach it to children. The natural child is a demo- 
crat, and makes no false distinctions as to caste or 
social status until society teaches him them. He 
can be led io see that he must love and serve 
America, not because it is the best country, though 
‘it may be that, but because he can do his tiny part 
in paying the great world of humanity, to which he 
owes everything, only by helping to make that sec- 
tion which is nearest him the best possible part of 
the world, and at least pass on what he has received. 
This sense of obligation and responsibility will not 
result so much from didactic methods as from those 
that are more indirect. A child who is taught not 
to make unnecessary trouble, to pick up his toys, to 
refrain from marking his neighbor’s fence with 
chalk, to see consequences of his action and to think 
of others, is learning the first lessons in patriotism. 
These are of infinitely more consequence than lessons 
on the flag or on the state seals or on the difference 
between battleships and cruisers, about which many 
a little fellow is encouraged to inform himself by 
would-be patriots. Not only will the patriotic father 
and mother recount the deeds of martial heroes, like 
Grant and Sheridan, but of the constructive heroes 
of peace, the Booker Washingtons, Jacob Riise, the 
Beechers and Garrisons, as well. They will teach 
him that the man who, like Colonel Waring, saved 
fifteen thousand lives by cleansing New York is no 
less a hero than the man who killed as many of the 
enemy; that Mr. Folk in St. Louis, fighting corrup- 
tion, Andrew D. White at The Hague, or the man 
who drains New Jersey swamps or irrigates Wesieri 
deserts and makes homes for millions, may serve his 
country far more effectively than many a general 
who has devastated and laid waste the enemy’s 
domains. 

The proposition to turn our schoolboys into marks- 
men and to develop patriotism by boys’ brigades and 
military trappings is becoming popular. The natural 
instinct of the boy for the spectacular and s‘irring 
is aroused. His patriotism is appealed to by 
specious pleas or the development of martial spirit, 
while no such forceful appeal is made for that steady, 
good citizenship which can be the only possible mani- 
festation of patriotism during the whole lives of most 
men and women. Not until the home and’ school 
teach that with the ballot far more than the bu!let 
is the patriot’s power to serve his country, not until 
we honor civic heroes as much as military heroes, 
can we expect a nation of men who understand true 
patriotism. 

The teacher to-day has more power to shape the 
future of her country than the men at West Point 
and Annapolis, who are working on their military 
tactics and mathematics. Teachers may largely 
shape the ideals of our next generation. If they do 
not want “the army and navy forever,” and if they 
helieve that an international police will in some 
future time replace our present primitive and savage 
method of settling international differences by bring- 
ing recalcitrant nations to The Hague Court, they 
will not teach our children to sing euch words, 
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A SALARY CAMPAIGN. - 


BY HENRY SABIN, IOWA. 


Before we enter upon a campaign, the sole pur- 
pose of which is to increase salaries, there are sev- 
eral points to be considered. President Eliot is 
right in his assumption that our schools must cost 
more before they are much ‘better. The people must 
be brought up to the realization of the fact that dur 
sehools are not doing the work expected of them. I 
do not refer especially to the schools which exist in 
our large centres of population, although it is true 
even then, but I include in this statemenit schools in 
all sections of the country. Economy, of the poorest 
kind, rules in our rural districts and in our villages 
and smaller cities. Education, efficiency, progress, 
culture are all sacrificed in order to save five dollars 
a month on a teacher’s salary. It is not that tax- 
payers are penurious or stingy, but that education 
has no commercial value, which commends the larg- 
est expenditures as ihe wisest. 

Look now at this campaign from a totally differ- 
ent standpoint. To increase the teachers’ salaries 
does not of necessity increase the usefulness of the 
school. This point cannot be reached until the pub- 
lic demand higher qualifications on the part of those 
to whom they commit the care of their children. 

With the same teacher, the same -poorly con- 
structed buildings, the same indifferent community, 
the same pupils untrained at home, a small addi- 
tional stipend will make no appreciable difference ‘n 
the condition of the school. 

Of course it is right to increase salaries, but a de- 
mand must first be created in the public mind. In 
one county, to my knowledge, the increase of salaries 
was immediately followed by a shortening of the 
school year. As a consequence the cost of the school 
was the same, the teachers received the same amount, 
and the children lost one month of a school year, 
already too short. It is always unfortunate when, 
as in this case, there is no public opinion to sustain 
a movement which is in itself just and right. 

Salaries are too low; they are shamefully low in 
every state in the Union. But it is just as true that 
schoolhouses are not constructed with any regard to 
health or comfort; school grounds are bare and deso- 
late, and children are herded in schoolrooms no bet- 
ter than the barns in which we house our cattle. 

This is not written with any thought in my mind 
of opposing the proposed campaign. On the other 
hand, push it along to complete success, but with it 
carry the idea that raising salaries is only a very 
small part of the work before us. 

The proposed campaign should be known as “A 
Campaign in Favor of More Money for Public 
Education.” 

The money which the public-school teacher earns 
is not sufficient to afford a comfortable living. The 
length of the school year is less than thirty weeks. 
The average days’ attendance by each child is only 
sixty-eight in the year. 

It is only by enforcing a state law that the public 
are induced to furnish a library for the school. 
When talking to a class of teachers a year or two 
ago I urged them to attend to the schoolhouse well 
and to have the stagnant water pumped out. More 
than one-half the class said with a smile, “We don’t 
have any wells at our schoolhouse.” 

Here are some of the essentjals we need: First, 
better teachers. In order to get them we must pay 
them not $5 a month more, but such a liberal salary 
that they can afford to fit themselves for this work. 
Under the present conditions, if the public pay them 
any more, it will be as little as possible and retain 
their services. The public are not willing to deal 
generously with teachers as a class. The matter of 
health, sanitary conditions, will cost money when 
applied to school buildings and surroundings. In 
our large cities and towns, some efforts have been 
made to comply with hygienic rules in erecting new 
buildings. There is not a large city in the United 
States which does not use for school purposes rooms 
and buildings totally unsuitable in light, heat, and 
ventilation. In the smaller towns and in the country 


distri¢ts unsanitary conditions exist in every school 
with scareely an exception. 


The.school conscience is actually torpid and needs 
quickening, if that is a possible thing. How to do it 
is the great question of the day, to which we are 
paying too little attention. 

We ean get all the money we need for education, 
when the people become aware of the real needs of 
the schools. Until we reach this point, the addition 
of a few dollars here and there is not an evidence of 
substantial progress. If 1 might make a suggestion 
to the managers of the N. E. A. it is that out of 
their abundant funds they publish the address of 
President Eliot, “More Money for the Public 
Schools,” and scatter a million copies among the 
people. 


THE CABILDO. 

Facing beautiful Jackson square, in New Orleans, 
and with the massive Cathedral of St. Louis as its 
nearest neighibor, stands a quaint and: venerab!e 
building, that, because of its in- 


was ceded back to France by Spain. And it was in 
the Cabildo that Salcedo, the Spamish Intendant, in 
a manner at once dignified. and reluctant, handed 
over the authority to Laussatt, the new French 
governor. 

But another scene, on Decemiber 20, 1803, more 
deeply interested the American people. On this day, 
General James Wilkinson and Colonel W. C. CU. 
Claiborne, the American commissioners, entere: 
New Orleans, and proceeded directly to the Cabildo, 
where they were. most graciously received by 
Laussatt. 

Leading the way to the “Sala Capitular,” he seated 
himself in the elevated chair of honor, with the 
American commissioners on this right and left. «With 
true French politeness and marked official formality, 
the governor presided. The document relating to the 
transfer of the Province of Louisiana were read. 
Then Laussatt publicly absolved the citizens from 
their allegiance to France. And then he handed the 
keys of the city to Claiborne, and vacated the 


timate relation to eventful scenes in 
American history, must rank with oo 
the Old State House in Boston, and 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia. 

It is the old Cabildo, or Mun‘e‘pal 
Chapter House, and dates from the 
Spanish occupation of New Orleans 
in the latter half of the 18th century. 

When France, after her bitter ex: 
perience of the Seven Years’ war, 
ceded the Province of Louisiana -to 
Spain, Ulloa was sent out to New 
Orleans as the Castilian governor. 
But the Creoles and Acadians would 
have none of him, or his hated red 
and yellow flag. For years they op- 
Posed him mercilessly, and at last 
drove him away. 

But a sterner governor appeared in 


the person of Admiral O’Reilly—a , 
Spanish count,—and he hung or banished the ring- 
leaders of the revolt, and hoisted the Spanish stand- 
ard. 

Then, to more firmly control the naturally turbu- 
lent city, he organized the Cabildo, or Municipal 
Chapter, and erected a commodious building, which 
afterwards bore the name of the civic tribunal that 
met around its council board. Here, too, the Span- 
ish -Alealdes—or judges—held their court. 

In the devastating fire of 1788, the Cabildo was 
utterly destroyed, and some years passed before the 
stricken city thought of a new public building for its 
couneil and counts. 

jut in 1794, a wealthy Spanish resident of New 
Orleans, Don Andres Almonaster, offered to build 
the cathedral as a gift to the city, provided he should 
be given the. contract for rebuilding the Cab‘ldo. 
His offer was accepted, and the new Cabildo was 
built. 

[t was constructed after the style of Spanish 
Colonial architecture, of which it is one of the best 
remaining examples. Small brick and shell lime 
made up the arches, pillars, and walls, and so hard 
have these become that it is next to impossible to 
break them. 

The building originally had two stories, and a flat 
roof. ‘The lower story had a large colonnade encirel- 
ing it, with a row of Tuscan arches. Underneath 
this story was the prison and some gloomy and.damp 
dungeons. 

The second story, reached by an old-fashioned and 
much worn stone staircase, was the “Sala Capitular,’ 
or Chapter Hall, where the Alcaldes in big wgs 


‘and knee breeches held their court. 


In 1851, the flat roof gave way to a mansard roof, 
which is not at all in keeping with the rest of the 
structure, though a much better protection in the 
rainy season. 

It was in this building, in the spacious “Sala 
Capitular,” that the official transfer of the territory 
known now as the “Louisiana Purchase” took place. 

tv the treaty of San Ildefonso, in 1800, Louis‘ana 


THE CABILDO. 
governor's chair, which Claiborne took at a sgn 
from him. 

The commissioners were then conducted to the 
baleony, to see the change of flags on the great flag- 
staff in the Place d’Armes. As ‘the tri-color began 
to descend, the Stars and Stripes began to mount the 
staff. When the flags met, there was a momentary 
halt. A shot was fired as a signal, and it was an- 
swered by everv gun in the forts and vessels of war 
in the city. 

rifty French soldiers then formed a guard of 
honor abeut the tri-color, “a death watch about their 
national colors,” as Grace King graphically deseribes 
it. They received the flag, and with uncovered 
heads marched away with it silently to their gover- 
nor. and handed it over to him to be conveyed to 
France. 

hen Claiborne, the first American governor ol 
the vast, but undetermined province, made his 
proclamation end an address to the assembled thou- 


sands in the street before the Cabildo. It- was a 
motley crowd,--Frenchmen, Spaniards, Creoles. 


Acadians, Negroes, Indians, and Americans. 

The address closed with tihese significant word-: 
“And I do hereby exhort and enjoin all the inhab:- 
tants, and other persons within this Province, to be 
faithful and true in their allegiance to the Unite! 
States, and ohedient to the laws and authority of the 
same, under full assurance that their just rights will 
be under the guardianship of the United States, and 
will be maintained from all force or violence from 
without or from within.” 

And here ended a day of destiny, for one of the 
finest sections within the limits of the Union, as well 
as for the Union itself. 

Subsequent scenes in which the Cabildo figures 


“can be alluded to but briefly. 


In 1825, General Lafayette was the guest of New 
Orleans, and he was given the “Sala Capitular” as 
his residence during his stay. Wealthy citizen: 
loaned their richest furniture, and the Cabildo was 
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made a ‘bower of roses, and orange and magnolia 
blossoms. 

In 1901, President McKinley, in his tour of the 
South, was given a magnificent reception in the 
Cabildo, the beauty and fashion of New (rleans 
heing present, and state and civic officials. Various 
historical events connected with the building were 
rehearsed in his presence, and the President ad- 
dressed the populace from the balcony trom which 
( laiborne’s address had been made a century before. 
ihe American flag was hoisted in Jackson syjuare, 
the bells pealed in the Cathedii] tower, and cannon 
boomed, 

On December 30, 1903, the Cabildo was in evidence 
again, for the people of New Orleans re-enacted the 
enes of a hundred years before, and brought most 
vividly to mind the great event of the Louisiana 
Purchase passing into American possession. French, 
Spanish, and American naval vessels lay in the 
stream, and aided to make the pageant realistic. 

\ few years ago, some iconoclasts, without the 
fear of the people before their eyes, made the sug- 
gestion that the old Cabildo be demolished, and a 
modern structure be erected on its site. But the in- 
dignation of the citizens knew no bounds over the 
proposal to destroy this historic landmark. 


For some time the lower story had been used as a 


police court for the parish in which the Cabildo is 
<ituated. The upper story, the “Sala Capitular,” 
had been the court room for the supreme court of the 
state of T.ouisiana, and the walls were covered with 
portraits of eminent judges and members of the bar. 
The agitation alluded to resulted in a decision to 
abandon the venerable structure for court house 
purposes. And the city council resolved that it be 
preserved, and be converted into a museum, in wh'eh 
obiects related to its peculiar history should be 
kept. 
No interesting is the Cabildo to the twelve states 
and two territories carved out of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, that an exact replica of it will be found among 
the beautiful ivory structures of the St. Louis Mx- 
position. And it will not be the least interesting in 


the stately pile. 


HENRY HOUCK. 


Oh, Pennsylvania institutes! 

With Houck not there what would you be? 
Should he give up his pilgrimage, 

We see thy future destiny. ‘ 


Who'd tell the dictionary tale? 

The ills of smoking and of gum? 
Who would Columbia visit then 

Of the remaining crowd? Not one. 


Who'd tell of that old German man, 
The doctor said had gone to rest? 

He tried to move. His good wife cried: 
“Do, John, lie still, for Doc knows best.” 


Houck’s smile has gladdened many a heart. 
His happy laugh brought many a joy. 

His words of counsel smoothed the way 
Vor many a weary girl and boy. 


Most noble heart, most noble man, 
May time rest lightly on your brow 

And may we in the years to come 
Find you as full of fun as now. 


The teachers’ friend, by all beloved, 
When you this earth no longer roam 
We know you'll wait on yonder shore 
To welcome all the teachers home. 
—Talent. 


COMMON DUTIES. 


There is exacting, grinding hard work in every 


school, but when it is brightened it is also lightened. 
A young collegian was spending his vacation in a 
mercantile establishment where heavy work 
abounded. At about three o’clock of the second day 
his strength was about exhausted and he almost de- 
‘paired of his ability to handle another of the heavy 
pecwages, Then came an inspiration. He imagine] 
umself in a game of football, and, as a player, he 
Vigorous “tackle” and soon laughed outr'ght 
that he had madé a “touchdown” with the heavy 
a The rest of the day and of the vacation 
, “itn, and he not only “held his job.” but also had 
Ns salary raised. This story has’ a moral.—Ohio 
Flucational Monthly, ie 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. 

How did the Sir Roger de Coverley papers come 
to be written? 

Who was probably the original of Sir Roger in 
certain features at least? 

What was the origin of the Spectator? 

Read Addison's portrait of Sir Roger in the de- 
scription of the Spectator Club. 

Describe Sir Roger’s position, his dress, and ap- 
pearance. Get a very vivid portrait of him before 
you read the other papers. 

What is Justice of the Quorum? 

Sir Roger at Home:— 

Of whom is the opening paragraph a description ? 

Nescribe Sir Roger’s household. What impres- 
sion does it give you? 

Describe Sir Roger’s weleome home. 

Describe Sir Roger’s chaplain. 

What is the significance of the sentence: “Afraid 
of being insulted with Latin and Greek at his own 
table”? 

What does Sir Roger mean by saying his chaplain 
is higher in his esteem “than perhaps he thinks he 
is”? 

Will Winkle:— 

Who was Will Winkle? 

What was his position in the country? 

What was the conversation when he was at 
dinner? 

Of what social life was he a type? 

Sir Roger at Church:— 

What picture does the opening paragraph give 
you? 

What did Sir Roger do for the equipment and ser- 
vices of the church? 

What was the relation of the country gentleman 
to his village church 

What were the “particularities” of Sir Roger, 
which “break owt” in church ? 

What was the ceremony of Sir Roger’s departure 
from church ? 

What is a “catechising day”? 

What were Sir Roger’s rewards of merit? 

What is the “clerk’s place’’? 

Why desirable? 

Why is perfection in the church service a neces- 

What is the difference between Sir Roger’s parish 
and the next. village? 

Sir Roger and the Witches :— 

‘What does Addison say of the existence of witch- 
craft in English villages? 

What was the nature of it? 

How did this superstition possess the people? 

What is Addison trying to teach in this sketch of 
“Old Moll’? 

Describe Sir Roger in the witches’ cell. 

Sir Roger at the Assizes :— 

What does Addison say of regard for the opinion 
of others? 

What was the estimation of Sir Roger among his 
neighbors? 

Describe the yeoman. 

Describe Tom Touchy. 

Are these two meant to be types or individuals? 

Describe Sir Roger wpon the Bench. 

What were. the county assizes? 

Why did Sir Roger speak? 

What impressed the country people in Sir Roger's 
demeanor? What does that suggest to you of the 
social ideas of the period? 

Describe the incident of “The Knight’s Head.” 

Sir Roger and tthe Gypsies:— 

Give Sir Roger’s description of the gypeics. 

Describe Sir Roger when the gypsy read. his 
hand. 


Sir Roger in Town:— 

Describe Sir Roger as Addison found him in 
Gray’s-Inn Walks. 

Why had Sir Roger come to town? 

Why should Addison make a point of the retura 
of Prince Eugene? 

What were Sir Roger’s observations upon Christ- 
mas? 

What do you find in them characteristic of Eng- 
lish country life? 7 

What does Addison mean by “the late Act of 
Parliament for securing the Church of England’? 

What picture does the phrase, “Who always lie in 
his hall window,” suggest? 

Describe Sir Roger’s entrance to the clubroom. 

Sir Roger in Westminster Abbey :— 

Describe Sir Roger’s solicitude for himself. 

What impressed Sir Roger in the abbey? 

Describe Sir Roger’s seating himself in the coro- 
nation chair. 

What does Addison mean by saying, “Edward the 
Confessor was the first that touched for evil’’? 

What does he mean by saying, “Some Whig, I’ll 
warrant you”? 

Also, “you ought to lock up your - kings better; 
they will carry off the body, too.” 

How was it’ characteristic of Sir Roger to lcok 
upon the interpreter as an extraordinary man? 

Sir Roger at the Play:— 

What position did the theatre have in 
and literary life when Addison wrote? 

What would then be the significance of the words: 
“to see the new tragedy”? 

What does the phrase, “There would not be more 
danger in coming home late in case the Mohocks 
were abroad,” tell us of the street life when Addison 
wrote? 


social 


Describe ‘the setting out of Sir Roger for the play. 


lescribe how Sir Roger follows the course of the 
play. 

Sir Roger at Vauxhall:— 

Describe Sir Roger with the family at Addison’s 
lodging. 

Ilow did Sir Roger choose his boatman? 

What is to be read between the lines in “an hon st 
man that hag been wounded in the Queen’s service”? 

Describe the passage to Vauxhall. 

What were Sir Roger's reflections wpon the Eng- 
lish nation? 

What means, “We would never be in danger of 
Popery so long as we took care of our fleet’’? 

What is remarkable about Sir Roger’s statement 
that London Bridge was a greater piece of work than 
any of the other seven wonders of the world? 

What were Sir Roger’s impressions of Spring 
Garden? 

Death of Sir Roger:— 

Describe the  butler’s 
Roger’s death. 

How was it received at the Olub? 

Describe the book sent to Sir Andrew Freeport. 

Make a character sketch of Sir Roger, drawing in- 
cidents from the papers to illustrate his distinctive 
features of a country gentleman, of his regard for 
the established church, of his political sentiments, 
of his benevolence, and interest in, humanity, of his 
'Torvism shown in his respect for the illustriows, of 
the pleasant little foibles which appeared on every 
oceasion. 

What occasions does Addison take in these essays 
to satirize the social faults of his age? 

What can you say of the style of his essays? 

What is their charm for us to-day as well as for 
the people for whom they were written? 

What qualities of Addison’s own temperament 
appear in them? 


letter annowncing Sir 


Quit worrying just as you would quit cating or drinking something you 
felt sure had caused you pain in the past—Success. 3 
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LANGUAGE. 


MODERN METHODS IN MODERN LAN- 
GUAGH TEACHING.—(IL) 
BY PROF, A. W. JAMES, MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 


HOW? 


Assuming, then, that ability to read the foreign 
language with genuine appreciation is the main ob- 
ject, the next queston is, how can this abject be best 
attained? How can the students in a given time be 
led farthest along on the road toward this goal? 
Led, I say, for it is a safe assumption that they can 
be led farther than they can be driven. How can they 
in the least time be brought nearest the goal? It is 
not merely a question of learning to read the lan- 
guage appreciatively, but of learning to read it ap- 
preciatively in as short a time as possible, in order 
that during the remainder of the course more of the 
good literature of that language may be studied in- 
telligently. For here is where the student gathers 
the richest fruits of his toil. 

But a piece of literature is not read intelligently 
unless it affects the reader, at least in some measure, 
as the author intended it should. When I heara 
student translate in a solemn tone and with a long 
face un exquisite bit of humor, which could not fail 
to provoke at least a smile on the face of one who 
read it with intelligent appreciation, I know it is all 
lost to him, even if he thinks he understands it, and 
has worked out with much effort a translation, g'ving 
each word the meaning which it commonly has. He 
knows one meaning for each of the words, but that 
is not enough. Words are like the tools of a work- 
man; the same one is often used for somewhat differ- 
ent purposes. The purpose which it serves in any 
individual instance depends upon where it is used. 
The exact shade of meaning which a word has de- 
pends upon the circumstances under which it is 
used. The fact is a language is made up not merely 
of word units, but also of umits consisting of com- 
binations of words. This fact is beginning to be 
recognized in modern methods of teaching modern 
languages. It was recognized by the progressive pri- 
mary teachers in the public schools long ago. 

The first thing absolutely necessary to one who 
would -read a language is a large vocabulary; he 
must know what the words, and the combinations of 
words mean. ‘That he should also learn more or 
less grammar goes without saying. Give him then 
the necessary vocabulary and grammar first. Cer- 
tainly, but how? It is one thing for the teacher to 
give the student something, and quite another for 
the student to get it. You could easily give the 
student all the important rules of grammar in a few 
days, but he would not get them. You might easily 
read the dictionary to him with a translation of each 
word, but he would not get the vocabulary in this 
way. The problem is to present the vocabulary and 
grammar to him in such a way that he will get them, 
and that is not so simple a matter. 

Just how one can best do this is a question which 
every teacher must in a large measure settle for him- 
self. But it is safe to assert that no teacher should 
be fully satisfied with what he accomplishes. Let 
no teacher imagine that he has the only, the very 
best method possible, and can learn nothing new 
that will be of any use to him, either about methods 
or how to use them. The chances are that the 
teacher who settles down with this conviction, and 
continues to use the same method in exacily the 
same way year after year, will in time find that h’s 
method is attacked by a kind of dry rot, and fai!s to 
bear the fruit it once did. A little difference in the 
efficiency of the instruction in modern language work 
vsekes such a vast difference in the results, that the 
veacher ought always to feel a stimulus to try to do 
a little better. He should dream of results he has 
not yet been able to attain, but while dreaming, let 
him ever keep wide awake. For it is only the wide- 
awake man’s dream that comes true. 

The aim of the wide-awake teacher should be, not 
to cover a certain amount of ground in a given time, 


but to accomplish as much as possible. -With some 
classes much more can be accomplished than with 
others in the same institution. And the method by 
which any teacher finds that he can help his students 
to learn during the first year the largest vocabulary 
and the most grammatical forms, and get the best 
grip on that vocabulary and those forms, so that 
they not only know them, but know them well, and 
know that they know them, is the best method for 
that teacher to use in the first year’s work. There is 
sometimes too much stress laid on methods. The 
method which is best for one teacher is seldom the 
best one without modification for another. The 
method by which any individual teacher can accom- 
plish the best results is the method for him. 

And let us remember this,—I believe it to be a 
safe assumption in the elementary work in modern 
languages,--the more the students learn and the 
better they learn it, the better. The more they learn 
the first year, and the better they learn it, the more 
literature they will be able to read the second year, 
and so much the sooner will they be able ito appre- 
ciate the best things in the literature of the language 
studied. With the limited time often devoted to the 
study of a modern language, this is of great import- 
ance. Our students must learn a great deal in a 
short time if they are to get that which the study of 
a modern language is intended to give them. We 
need not stop to ask how they learned this vocabu- 
lary, and these idioms and fornis. If I find a student 
who is entering from another school, prepared for 
the work of the second year, I care not how he 
learned what he knows, whether he did it by plod- 
ding or by ponying. In modern language work, 
however, if the reading is properly adapted to the 
advancement of the students, there is no temptation 
to ponying. If a student has the goods in his 
possession, that is all that concerns me, for I know 
he did not steal them. We all know the proverb, 
“There is no royal road to learning.” If he has 
learned, has made the intellectual acquisition, he 
must have made the mental effort. The method by 
which a teacher gets his students to learn the most 
is the one by which he gets them to do the most 
work with their minds. For you cannot do the work 
for the student; you cannot pour the knowledge of 
a language into his mind. You may pour all you 
please, but if the student does not get his own mind 
at work, hard at work in an effort to receive, he will 
never get the subtile fluid into his head. In this 
connection one involuntarily thinks of water rolling 
off the back of a certain bird. The student then who 
has learned must have done the work: And if this 
work is done in a shorter time, so much the more in- 
tense must be the mental effort put forth, which 
means greater concentration. Just as surely as saw- 
ing a good deal of wood strengthens the wood-sawing 
muscles, and enables a man to saw more wood in a 
given time, so frequent concentration of the mind 
increases the power of concentration. This is mental 
discipline. 

The next article will explain the method which I 
have found best for my own use. 


ESTIMATING DISTANCES. 


Work in estimating distances, heights, etc., 
should not be neglected. Ask the older pupils to 
point out a spot twenty rods from the schoolhouse. 

Tlow long is your schoolroom? How wide? How 
high? Estimate height of tree in yard. How long 
is your blackboard? How wide? How far above the 
floor is the bottom of the blackboard? How many 
feet are there between the top of the blackboard 
and the ceiling? How long is the stovepipe? How 
high is the wood box? 

Measurements should also be made by pupils. 
Concrete problems can be made real only to pupils 
who come in contact with the affairs in life with 
which the problems in the arithmetic deal.—Wis- 
consin Journal of Education, 


INDUSTRIES.—( VI.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


FORESTS AND LUMBERING. 


The first settlers in North America found them- 
selves face to face with the “forest primeval.” Vast 
woods met them everywhere between the Atlantic 
seaboard and the Mississippi. 

As the land was wanted for the meadows sind the 
grain-tields, the settler came. to look upon the great 
trees as enemies that must be overcome. With axe 
and toreh for weapons he began his warfare with the 
forest, and the giant trees were slaughtered with- 
out sentiment or remorse. 

A great army of lumbermen still marches against 
the forests, but one of the early weapons—the torch 
—is now discarded, because now every tree has a cer- 
tain commercial value. Bird’s-eye maple, black wal- 
nut, and white pine are no longer rolled together 
into the log-heap to be cremated. The tree is looked 
upon to-day as a friend, not a foe. 

MORE THAN ONE-THIRD 


of the United States is to-day clothed with forests 
of more or less valuable timber. A government esti- 
mate is that these forests contain about 2,000 billion 
feet of board lumber. 

The annual cut of lumber is placed at forty billion 
feet. (Of this cut, the region of the Great Lakes is 
credited with thirteen billion feet, the Southern 
states with ten billion, the Northwestern and North 
Atlantic states with six billion, the Central states 
with five billion, the Pacific states with four billion, 
and the lucky Mountain states with two billion. 

Were no new forests to be grown, and the annual 
cut to be the same as at present (forty billion feet), 
our present lumber supply would be entirely 

EXHAUSTED IN FIFTY YEARS. 


The middle of this century would find the war with 
the forest at an end, for there would be no more 
woods for the lumbermen to make war with. 

That there is a wide-spread alarm over the rapid 
disappearance of the forest in many sections is well- 
known. Much is written against “the slaughter of 
the forests.” State governments are passing strin- 
gent laws for their protection, especially against 
forest fires. 

Fire is an awful enemy of the timber regions. In 
1902, fire in the red fir woods of Oregon burned 
over 170,000 acres, at a loss of $2,125,000. The 
same year, forest fires destroyed 434,000 acres of 
finest standing timber, the loss being over $5,000,000. 
In 1908, fires raged for weeks in the Maine woods, 
burning atract of 250,000 acres, at a loss of 
$1,040,000. 

Yet fire is not the worst enemy of the woods. In- 
sects are several times worse. Mr. Pinchot—of the 
United States bureau of forestry—says that “the 
annual loss from forest insect depredations is esti- 
mated to be about $100,000,000.” 

Different sections of the country have widely 
different forest growths. Spruce is most abundant 
in Maine; the white pine and hemlock in Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin; the long-leaf and lob- 
lolly pine, and the cypress in the Scuthern states; 
the cedar, pine, and fir in Oregon and Washington; 
and the redwood in California. These are all known 
as “soft woods,” and are used chiefly in house-build- 
ing, paper-making, wooden-ware, and many other 
lines. 

Of “hard woods” there is the hickory of Michigan, 
the sugar maple of Vermont, the black walnut of 
Arkansas, the oak of Louisiana, and tanbark oak of 
California. The main uses of hard woods are ship- 
building, wagons, carriages, furniture, and agricul- 
tural implements. 

IMMENSE FURNITURE FACTORIES 


are located at Chicago, La Crosse, Oshkosh, Bay City. 
Grand Rapids, Macon, Atlanta, ete. The United 
States is making some of the finest furniture in the 
world. 

Agents are all through the forest regions trying 
to buy up great tracts of woodland, and there are 
some large deals made in timber lots. The Linville 
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Improvement Company of North Carolina has a 
tract of 16,000 acres. The Kaul Lumber Company 
has a 100,000-acre tract in Southern Alabama. The 
Great Northern Paper Company owns a tract of 
275,000 acres in northwestern Maine. And the 
Houston Oil Company holds a tract of 300,000 acres 
in southeastern Texas. 

But while individuals and companies are securing 
these great forest areas, the United States govern- 
ment and several state governments are setting aside 
enormous tracts of forest as preserves. A tract of 
231,000 acres has just been purchased as a preserve 


CUTTING TIMBERS. 


in the reservation of the Chippewa Indians in Minne- 
sota. The Yellowstone Park is sacredly preserved. 
So is the Adirondack region in northern New York, 
and the great Sequoia groves of California. 


THE MONARCHS OF THE FOREST 


are found in California. Some of them have a girth 
of from twenty to 100 feet. Scientists declare that 
many of them are 1,500 and 2,000 years old. “In 
Santa Rosa there is a Baptist church that was built 
wholly from a single tree, even to seats, chancel, and 
pulpit. And after the building was completed, there 
was enough of the tree left to make 60,000 shingles. 

“No other known tree approaches the Sequoia in 
grandeur, height, and thickness; and none, so far as 
I know, has looked down upon so many centuries, or 
opens such impressive and suggestive views into his- 
tory.’—John Muir. 


GREAT DRAINS ON THE FOREST 


are made (1) By what is know as “naval stores’— 
comprising turpentine, rosin, tar, and pitch. What 
are said to be most wasteful methods are employed 
to get these products. After getting sufficient for 
home consumption, the United States sent to other 
lands in 1902 turpentine valued at $7,500,000, and 
rosin worth $4,250,000. 

(2) By pulp and paper mills. In Maine alone 
there are thirty pulp mills and twenty-eight paper 
mills, with a daily capacity of 2,165 tons of pulp 
and paper. About $30,000,000 are invested in these 
mills, and they consume about 350,000,000 feet of 
lumber each year. At the present rate of consump- 
tion, it will take but forty years to use up the entire 
spruce forests of Maine. 

(°) By packing-box factories, match and toothpick 
factories, which use millions of feet of lumber an- 
nually, 

(4) By the great tanning industries, which require 
such large quantities of hemlock or oak bark for 
their work. One tannery, at Island Falls in Maine, 
consumes from 10,000 to 12,000 cords of hemlock 
bark each year. And it costs from 100,000 to 
150,000 trees to furnish this quantity of bark. 

(5) By the railroads for their cars, but specially 
for railway ties. “The railroads are among the 
greatest consumers of timber in the United States.” 
—The Forester. It takes 110,000,000 ties every 


year merely to replace those worn out and decayed. 
It is getting to be a serious problem with the rail- 
toads as to how and where they are to get their sup- 
Plies much longer. 

(65) Ry the telegraph and telephone companies 
for poles and cross-trees, One company alone used 


150,000 poles, and 3,000,000 feet of timber for cross- 
trees in 1902 alone. 

Yet, immense as is the draught upon our forests 
for our own needs, and which is growing greater 
every year, we sent out to other countries in 1902 
about $36,000,000 worth of lumber and timber, 
boards and planks to England, Germany, and Argen- 
tina; staves and headings to France, Spain, and 
Italy; beside great quantities of scamtlings, 
shingles, and square timber to various lands. 

And still, great as is the annual drain on our for- 
ests, and the consequent fear that they will soon 
be gone, the department of forestry does not seem 
to share in that fear. It believes that we will be 
producing new forests, that will place us beyond any 
danger of a lumber famine. Scientific forestry is 
»oming more and more to the front, and new forests 
will be produced to ring some future day to the 
woodman’s axe. 


JOME ANIMALS UF THR NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE* — (XVIII) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, BOSTON. 


MONKE YS.—(III.) 
', INTELLIGENCE AND TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 


In general American monkeys are distinguished 
for their intelligence and _ genitleness. The 
organ-grinder’s sapajou readily adapts itself to 
life in captivity, and becomes very skilful at 
such tricks as catching pennies and balls, 
and loading and firing toy guns. Two female 
spider monkeys once kept at the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris were quite inseparable, remaining 
most of the time with their tails folded round each 


other's bodies. They took their meals together, and’ 


it was noticed that they never quarrelled, even over 
a favorite fruit. The remarkable leaping Caiarara, 
on the other hand, is a restless, nervous, and irritable 
pet with a jealous disposition, and an anxious ex- 
pression of countenance. ° It is always making a noise 
of some kind, and when hungry or frightened its 
screams are pitiful. The squirrel monkeys are very 
gentle, and are said to be “perhaps the most attrac- 
tive of the whcle order to which they belong.” They 
are so sensitive that their eyes fill with tears if they 
are roughly treated. 

Of the great apes, the gorilla is seldom seen in cap- 
tivity, and opportunities to observe it have been very 
rare. ihe only one that has ever reached America 
alive—this was true up to the year 1900, at least— 
was a baby that was landed in Boston in 1897. It 
lived only five days after its arrival and was on ex- 
hibition for a part of two days. The gorilla is a 
sullen and gloomy captive, taking no pleasure in the 
society of human beings, but continually pining for 
its freedom. ‘The orang is languid and rather melan- 
choly in confinement; though ordinarily quiet and 
peaceable, it can defend itself to good purpose when 
attacked. The active chimpanzee is a favorite in 
menageries, both because it resembles a child with 
wrinkled face, and also because it easily learns to 
perform tricks. 

The stories told of monkeys by competent ob- 
servers prove beyond a doubt that they possess a 
higher degree of intelligence than any other animal 
below man, as well as some remarkably human feel- 
ings.. One of the most touching stories of grief and 
care for their dead is given in Forbes’s “Oriental 
Memoirs”: “One of a shooting party under a banian 
tree killed a female monkey and carried it to his tent, 
which was soon surrounded by forty or fifty of the 
tribe, who made a great noise, and seemed disposed 
to attack their aggressor. They retreated when he 
presented his fowling-piece, the dreadful effect of 
which they had witnessed and appeared perfectly to 
understand. ‘The head of the troop, however, stood 
his ground, chattering furiously; the sportsman, who 
perhaps felt some little degree of compunction for 
having killed one of the family, did not like to fire 
at the creature; and nothing short of firing would 


*Copyright, 1897, by Clarabel Gilman. f 
[Continued on page 90.) 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


A NORWEGIAN CITY BURNED. 

A most disastrous fire practically obliterated the city 
of Aalesund in Norway, on January 24. About 11,000 of 
its 13,000 people were made homeless. The property loss 
is spoken of as $5,000,000. Such a calamity in the dead 
of winter is peculiarily hard, but supplies for the 
sufferers have been furnished by many cbaritable hands, 
The Emperor of Germany sent a vessel with twenty days’ 
supplies for 4,000 people, and his gracious example is 
exciting others to relief measures. 

A FAMINE IN EGGS. 

The severe winter weather has seriously affected the 
supply of eggs, and the prices have been soaring so high 
that numbers of people cannot afford to buy them. 
Usually we do not get eggs from Europe. In 1902, we 
had only $28 worth from that source. But, at present 
quite large orders for eggs have been sent to England, 
Belgium, Germany, France, and even to Russia, though 
Russian eggs are a very inferior article. The sun is, 
however, northing every day now, and soon we shall 
have plenty of eggs from Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, 
and other points where poultry are numerous. . 


A CHANGE OF PROGRAM. 

Usually, when we hear of Yucatan, it is about a dis- 
covery of some fine old monuments carved by an ancient 
Indian civilization. The Peabody Museum at Cam- 
bridge has many score of these fine specimens. But the 
latest tidings from Yucatan is of a very destructive fire 
at Progress, that leveled the beautiful municipal palace, 
the large railroad oftices, the market, and hundreds of 
business houses, the loss being estimated at about $2,- 
000,600. The loss will especially be felt by European 
insurance companies, which carried the risks. 


WHICH CAN WE BELIEVE? 

Seme weeks ago, allusion was made in this column to 
an American exploring party in Labrador having been 
lost, aud to the fear that they might have perished. 
The other day a message came that Leonidas Hubbard, 
Jr., the leader of the party, died in the late October. 
The message seemed reliable, coming as it did from cne 
of Mr. Hubbard’s companions. But Outing, in its Feb- 
ruary number, refuses to credit the news of his death, 
and assures his friends that there is “not the slightest 
occasion for apprehension regarding his safety.” It be- 
lieves that in a few weeks Mr. Hubbard will be heard 
from either at James Bay, or at the Saguenay River, near 
the St. Lawrence. 


VERY CHEAP LIVING. 


An American traveler in Guatemala, in Central Amer- 
ica, writes of the small cost of things in that couatry. 
For a railroad trip of seventy-five miles, and that in a 
comfortable car, he paid only forty-seven cents, which 
was not much more than a half-cent a mile. At a fine 
hotel, run on the American plan, the rate was but a trifle 
more than $1 a day. A “shine” was two cents, a waiter’s 
tip three cents, and a Messenger’s service a cent and a 
ialf. A sumptuous New Year’s dinner in the best res- 
taurant cest. him fifty cents only “by special exertion.” 
Salaries are low, however, as everything else. The high- 
est government cflicials receive only $690 a year, and the 
judges $300. The American traveler expresses his fear 
that such extremely cheap living will result in cheap 
men. 

AN ODD PLACE TO GAMBLE. 

Where the spirit of gambling is strong, all sorts of 
plans will be resorted to to gratify it. But one of the most 
nove] plans we have met with is that proposed at Nome, 
Alaska. It is to build a gambling casino on the ice of 
Behring Sea three miles from the land, so as to avoid 
the iaws of the United States, which are effective only 
for a league from shore. But in Behring Sea, a great ice 
floe breaks away from the pack- sometimes, without 
any warning; and some fine morning the gambiers, 
casino and all, may find themselves taking a dangerous 
trip to the Arctic Ocean. And the sober, honest old 
world might not weep much if they. were swept out to 
sea. 

UTILIZING THE DEA®D s®4, 

The Dead Sea is in a great hollow 1,300 feet lower than 
either the Mediterranean or the Red Sea. Some French 
engineers are working out this theory, that if the water 
from either of these two last-named seas was to be let 
into the Dead Sea by a canal, the decline would furnish 
a 59,000 horse-power for industrial purposes. The route 
for the canal has not yet been selected, but it may be cut 
from Akaba on the Red Sea and pass through the desert. 
The addition of so much water as would pass through 
the canal would not appreciably change the level of the 
Dead Sea, for its waters—that have no outlet—evaporate 
at the rate of 6,000,000 tons a day. 
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N.E. A., St. Louis, June 28 to July 1. 


American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 5-8. 


Chapter II. of Professor Woodhull’s “Physical 
Nature Study” will appear in the next issue. 


Pittsburg is certain to have ultimately the best 
manual training and industrial arts school in the 
country, thanks to Andrew Carnegie. Already he 
has provided millions for it. 


It should be said for Mayor Low of New York 
that he did much more and better by the schools 
than the teachers of the city dared hope. All in all, 
it was a great administration for the schools. 


Our report last week of the Minnesota salary in- 
crease omitted the name of Hon. C. A. Mowrey, 
president of tlre State Normal school board, ex- 
officio member of the high school board, who was 
specially active in this noble work. 


Asbury Park (N. J.) Journal devotes practically 
a page weekly to school news, enlightenment and in- 
spiration. There is nothing else in the country so 
varied, so wp-to-date, and so intelligent by way of 
uniform daily paper treatment of educational affairs. 


John 8. Carroll, county superintendent, Fayette 
county, Penn., has prepared a course of study for 
rural schools which has been published in pamphlet 
form by the schoo] directors of the county. It is the 
best every-day course for ungraded schools. He 
makes it entirely feasible to put all rural schoo] work 
on a graded basis. ’ 


Dr. Nathan P. Beers, principal of No. 15, New York 
City, who has been granted retirement on half salary, 
has probably the longest career of teaching on record 
in the public schools of the country. He {has been 


continuously in service as teacher and principal for 
sixty-seven years. He began teaching in 1887. For 
neariy fifty years he was principal of No. 15. He is 
a native of New England. At eighty-four he is still 
in rugged health. His wife is also living. 


At the Atlanta meeting of superintendents, on 
Tuesday evening, February 23, there will be a 
symposium on Herbert Spencer. Dr. William T. 
Harris will be the leading speaker, and there will be 
several other ten-minute addresses giving estimates 
of the value of Spencer’s contribution to the phil- 
osophy of education. This is additional to the pro- 
gram before published. 


The Baltimore conflagration with its loss of more 
than $100,000,000, following so soon on the heels 
of the Iroquois holocaust, should teach a lesson so 
emphatically as to make delay on the one hand and 
imperfect protection on the other impossible. An 
automatic sprinkler costing a few dollars would 
have saved Baltimore from one of the greatest con- 
flagrations in history, as a steel curtain would 
have saved the Iroquois horror. There should be 
no delay in requiring the universal use of every 
means that can make safety absolute. 


The most important pcesitions im the United 
States to-day are the superintendencies of New York 
and Chicago. Of course the presidency of the 
United States, some cabinet positions, and ithe 
mayoralty of the same cities are for the time being 
more important, but no one of these has greater in- 
fluence upyn the nation’s or the world’s future than 
the man who is responsible for the education of the 
children of the most cosmopolitan cities in the 
world. 


PERU, NEBRASKA, 

Peru, Nebraska, has the best natural seiting of 
apy state normal school in the United States. It 
overlooks the Missouri river and yalley, is on the 
highlands far above the town and valley. is on the 
crest of the hill looking off in beth directions, is in 
the forest primeval, with a large variety of noble 
trees; the grounds are an ever-changing dip and tip 
of hill and vale, there are sixty acres in the fores: 
grounds of the school. I only know sixty-four of 
the state normal schools, and many of these have 
beautiful grounds, but no one of them has sixty such 
acres as these. If any of the normal schools that I 
do not know has superior grounds it would be inter- 
esting to know of it. 


REPUBLICAN EDITORS. 

The National Republican Editorial Associat'on, of 
which Mr. Winship is vice-president, held its second 
annual meeting in Washington last week. The lead- 
ing addresses were by ex-Governor Frank S. Black 
of New York, Senator Chauncey M. Depew, Secre- 
tary of War ‘Taft, recently of the Philippines, and 
ex-Governor Francis of the St. Lowis Exposition. 

The meeting was composed of men of national 
prominence. President Roosevelt gave a reception, 
at which he made a delightful addris:. Sena’ or De- 
pew gave a brilliant reception at his palatial resi- 
dceace, which was one of the social events of Wiash- 
ingion, Senator and Mrs. Depew and Senator and 
Mrs. ‘Vhomas C. Platt receiving. There were twenty- 
seyen prominent senators in attendance. The musi- 
cal and banqueting room features and the decora- 
tions were choice, artistic, and elaborate. 


NEW, ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Ralph L. Flanders succeeds Frank W. Hale as 
manager of the New Hngland Oonservatory of 
Music, Boston. Mr. Flanders came from Bangor as 
assistant manager five years ago, and the phenom- 
enal development of the institution, necessitating its 
removal from the old building on West Newton 
street to the elegant new building on Huntington 
avenue, is in no small measure due to his energy and 
ability. That Mr. Flanders has the confidence of the 
board of trustees is shown by his prompt and wnani- 


mous election upon the retirement of Mr. Hale. 
The faculty and students are enthusiastic in th:ir 
gratification over his promotion. 


PRESENTATION AND CUMPARISON. 

Too much emphasis cannot ‘be given to the noces- 
sity of having children attend closely to whatever is 
presented to them, and the teacher should present 
the matter so clearly and definitely that it will ibe 
easy for the children to appreciate each simple fact 
completely, but the comparisons should be made by 
the children. It is high art to know when ito sop; 
to clearly understand when the presentation by the 
teacher ends, and the comparisons by the children 
begin. In questioning the class on what has been 
learned from the book the same rule holds good. 


The questions regarding the facts are radically: 


different from those bearing up comparisons and 
conelusions. Too little discrimination in matters of 
this kind indicates an untrained mind. 


A NOTABLE EXPRESSION. 

Occasionally, and incidentally, there is a testi- 
mony to a worker so out of the usual as to be note- 
worthy. At the institute of Sullivan county, Indi- 
ana, the president, in an introductory address, had 
this to say of the county superintendent, Richard 
ark 

“T cannot refrain from speaking a just word of 
praise of that one whose genuine interest in our 
work has placed our county in the front rank edu- 
cationally. 

“The untiring efforts of that little man who 
comes each year to our schools as a ‘helper, and not 
as a disinterested critic, has done more for the edu- 
cation of Sullivan county, than any other person, 
and who should receive our frank words of com- 
mendation and praise. 

“We do not fully know of his silent hours of labor, 
and how much seems in vain, how, after his long 
dreary ride through the cold, his efforts appear 
worse than wasted, and how sometimes, in a minute, 
an idee] near to his heart is crushed by some 
thoughtless, careless teacher. Then let us teachers 
who know his sterling worth be not slow to speak 
justly and openly concerning him and his work.” 


SECRETAKY GEORGE HA. MARTIN. 

The selection of George H. Martin as secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, to succeed 
the late Hon. Frank A. Hill, gives universal sattis- 
faction at home and abroad. His is one of the two 
names that has been associated with the position 
from the first. He is more conspicuously fitted for 
the position by experience than any man who has 
ever held the office. He was educated in the public 
elementary and high schools, and in the Bridgewater 
normal school; taught in the common and high 
schools of the state and in the normal school from 
which he graduated, was for several years agent of 
the State Board of Education, which gives him famil- 
iarity with the duties and responsibilities of the 
office, and for twelve years has been one of the swper- 
visors of the schools of Boston. In point of experi- 
ence, therefore,it would not be possible for a man to 
have been more closely in touch with all sides of the 
school ‘problems of the state. 

In addition to this, Mr. Martin, as an educa- 
tional writer and speaker, is unrivaled in the com- 
bination of scholarly and popular power. His his- 
iory of the schools of Massachusetts is the only his- 
tory of any phase of education in America that is 
sure to be a classic. 

Mr. Martin’s sincerity, integrity, and courage 
make his personality equal to his equipment of ex- 
perience and training. 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION. 
Superintendent Alexander Hogg of Fort Worth, 
Texas, has brought out the fifteenth edition of “The 
Railroad in Education.” 


lt is the most complete and interesting compen- 
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dium of information on the subject of railroads 
ever written for the unprofessional reader, and yet 
it cannot fail to instruet and delight the professional 
rulroad man. ‘This wonderful book traces the use 
o! steam as a motive power from the contrivance of 
Hero of Alexandria, who lived more than a century 
before the Christian era, down to the most approved 
fast passenger locomotive. 

There is nothing more wonderful in human 
progress than the evolution of railroads. By this 
means the products of the different parts of a con- 
tinent are interchanged at a cost entirely incons der- 
able compared with that of transporting merchand’se 
across Vast continental spaces on caravans of camels, 
or more lately in wagons drawn by animals. A 
sinvle railroad train will transport the loads of a 
thousand wagons or of ten thousand camels, and in- 
stead of consuming mionths in going from one place 
to another, it is done in a few hours. 

In ancient times ithe great cities were all on the 
seacoast or upon the banks of navigable rivers, so 
that by means of boats and ships the people could 
he supplied with food. Now, great cities only regard 
rivers as sources of water supply, and are content to 
depend on railways for their commerce, or for the 
distribution of their products. 

This hook should be in the hands of every teacher 
in the United States, and teachers should not buy it. 
School boards should put it on every teacher’s desk, 
and if they will not do it, some Carnegie should pro- 
vide for its universal school distribution. If not, 
then the railroads should do it. I hhave few books 
of the same number of pages so filled with worth- 
while information as “The Railroad in Educat‘on.” 


GOVERNOR PARDEE’S NOBLE STAND. 


(iovernor Pardee of California has written th’'s 
noble article for the Stockton Record :— 

“As a matter of general educational importance, 
I am certainly of the opinion that our schools 
should have the very best possible talent ait their 
conmand. The best work is always done by the 
lhest people, and the best people, of course, command 
the best salaries. The education of our children is 
of the utmost importance to the state. It behooves 
us, then, to get the best possible teaching and admin- 
istrative force. In the business world, men com- 
mand salaries according to their worth; it being an 
acknowledged fact that the question of tihe amount 
of salary paid cuts but little figure, provided he who 
receives it earns it. The state, the countics, and the 
ities do not act on this theory. The salaries they 
pav are, too often, too small to induce the best talent 
to take publie service. And the result is that we do 
not find, very often, our best men in public office. 
| think that no one will deny that our public 
schools are at least as important as any other branch 
of the public service. If that be true, why should 
not our school teachers and the executive officers of 
our school departments be paid salaries large enough 
to induce those who are especially qualified ‘to enter 
them? 

“l rather think that, in a private business as 
large, as important, and as complicated as the 
‘uperintendency of schools, to say nothing of the 
stale superintendency, the salaries paid would be 
large enough to induce the very best equipped men, 
ind women, too, to take up the work. Were this so, 
instead of there being but few men in our schools, 
the teachers’ profession would be as eagerly em- 
barked in as is the law, or medicine, or any of the 
~o-called ‘earned professions.’ It should be so. 
And it would be so, if the public school service paid, 
as it should, sufficiently high salaries to attract to it 
men and women who, as it is, look to other fields for 
more renunerative employment. The salaries we 
now pay are hardly sufficient to induce men and 
women to spend years of time and thousands of dol- 
lars preparing to make teaching a life profession. 
The same time and money expended in medical or 
legal study, or in civil engineering, or even in the 
trades, promises better pecuniary returns. I cer- 


tainly think our school teachers oughit to be better 
paid.” Lit 


Has any other governor in recent times made a 


nobler utterance for his times or for the future gen- 
eration than this? It should be printed as a leaflet, 
and millions of copies scattered among the voters of 
every state in the Union. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The terrible conflagration at Baltimore on Sun- 
day and Monday belongs in the same class with the 
great fire at Chicago in 1871 and that at Boston in 
1872, and is without parallel save in those two 
great disasters. The fire cut a swath of desolation 
more than a mile long and four or five blocks wide 
through the best business section of the city, creat- 
ing an intensity of heat against which the firemen 
were almost powerless, changing its course to new 
lines of destruction as the high wind shifted from 
one quarter to another, and burning itself out at 
last at the water’s edge. Estimates of the total 
losses vary widely, as is natural, but the amount, 
when finally ascertained, is not likely to fall much, 
if any, below the $60,000,000 loss in the Boston 
fire, even if it does not go above that figure. 

* * * 


After waiting for three weeks in vain for an an- 
swer to her last note to St. Petersburg, the patience 
of Japan was exhausted on Saturday, February 6, 
and the Japanese Minister to Russia, under instruc- 
tions, formally announced the severance of diplo- 
matic relations and his own withdrawal. There- 
upon Russia directed her minister at Tokio to with- 
draw, with the legation staff. So the acute crisis 
ended in open rupture. St. Petersburg casts re- 
criminations upon Tokio and Tokio upon St. 
Petersburg for provoking war, but outside opinion 
is pretty generally agreed that Russia has been 
merely trying to gain time. It is to be 
observed that two days before the Japa- 
nese government took this decisive step, 
the Russian commandant at Vladivostok had 
warned the Japanese population to leave that 
port at once,—a step which was obviously a prelude 


to war. 
*. 


The British Parliament, which was opened by - 


King Edward in person on Tuesday, hias every prom- 
ise of a lively session. The Cabinet has been all 
made over since it adjourned, and the divisions occa- 
sioned ‘by Mr. Chamberlain’s onslaughit on free trade 
have played havoc with party lines. The Unionist 
supporters of the government, whose name now 
seems a mistake, are split into three groups; one of 
them, the British “stand-patiters,” adhere to free 
trade; a second is ready for a tariff for retaliatory 
uses, but not for protection per se; and a third ad- 
vocates a protective tariff, with preferential arrange- 
ments with the colonies. The Liberals are tolerably 
well agreed upon free trade; but seem to be almost 
hopelessly divided over personal questions of lead- 
ership. The Irish party is for Ireland, first, last, 
and always, and will give support, other things being 
equal, where it can get a quid pro quo. The Labor 
members are free lances, but will ordinarily vote 
with the Liberals. 

The king’s speech noted reason for congratulation 
in the Alaskan boundary decision as removing an 
ancient controversy, even though the result was not 
wholly favorable to the British claims. He referred 
to the inconvenience experienced in the cotton manu- 
facturing industry by reason of the insufficiency of 
the crop, and expressed a hope that experiments now 
in progress in different parts of the empire might 
result in an extension of the area of cultivation. 
Tle referred to the Somaliland expedition and the 
Tibetan mission, but said nothing about the fiscal 
agitation or additional Trish legislation. 

The debate upon the Panama treaty continues in 
the Senate, in the desultory and leisurely way in 
which that body is accustomed to proceed. It is re- 
ported, on good authority, that 21 out of 33 Demo- 
eratic senators are prepared to vote for the treaty 
when the issue finally reaches a vote. Meanwhile, 
ihe Panama constitutional convention has been busy 
framing a constitution which will give its govern- 
ment a proper basis. There have been reports that 
General. Reyes has told the Colombian government 


that the United States proposed only to protect the 
isthmian strip from violence, and would not resent 
hostile operations directed against Panama territory 
elsewhere; but it is not likely thiat he has said any- 
thing of the sort, for he knows better. There are 
intimations that the Colombian government, to save 
itself from overthrow, may undertake warlike move- 
ments, but no serious anxiety is felt on that score. 
* 

Secretary Root has retired from office and Secre- 
tary ‘Taft has succeeded him without any jarring of 
the machinery of the War Department, and without 
any probable change in the methods of its adminis- 
tration. It is impossible, in a brief paragraph, to 
sum up the history of Secretary Root’s five years of 
service; but he has shown extraordinary ability and 
resourcefulness in dealing with emergencies, and far- 
sightedness and constructive power in. his measures 
for the re-organization of the army. Altogether, his 
eareer has been scarcely less brilliant and succesful 
than that of Mr. Hay in the Department of State, 
It is proof of the late President. McKinley’s sagacity 
and knowledge of men that he should have called 
such men as these into his Cabinet. Judge Taft bids 
fair to be a worthy successor; for although he has 
had little experience in matiters of military adminis- 
tration, his personal knowledge of conditions in the 
Philippines fits him to deal wisely with some of tthe 
gravest concerns of his department. 

* * * 

There is material for an essay on “The Restra‘n- 
ing Influence of Public Opinion” in the action of the 
national House of Representatives on the mileage 
question. The speeial and regular sessions, it will be 
remembered, merged into one, with not so much as 
the interval of a minwte between them; yet the 
Urgeney Deficiency bill contained an item appro- 
priating $190,000 for mileage for the present session. 
Not a member of either branich had paid a cent for 
traveling expenses, but it was contemplated to as- 
sess the public treasury to that amount for what 
might by courtesy be called constructive mileage, but 
what was really a plain steal. On a viva voce vote, 
there was quite a volume of affirmative response; but 
when it came to a vote by tellers, not a member had 
the hardihood to vote for the proposition, and by a 
vote of 167 to 0 the item was stricken out. 

* * * 

The excitement in the cofton market continues, 
and during the week prices on options have soared 
to the 18-cent mark. Such prices have not been 
reached before for thirty years, and the volume of 
transactions and the rapidity of fluctuations have 
passed all precedents. It is not surprising that, in 
view of this tremendous speculation, European coun- 
tries are giving earnest consideration to the develop- 
ment of new sources of supply. Mr. Mason, the 
United States consul general at Berlin, reports 
simultaneous efforts in this direction on the part of 
England, Germany, and France. The British Cotton 
Growing Association has received a sample shipment 
of twenty tons of cotton from Lagos, which is pro- 
nounced equal to the best American upland. The 
French Colonial Cotton Association has received 
samples from the Soudan which approximate the 
best Egyptian staple, and Germany is making ex- 
periments which are pronounced highly satisfactory, 
in her East African colonies. 

* 

For the first time for many years the operations 
of the Treasury for the month of January showed 
a deficit. The expenditures for the month exceeded 
the receipts by nearly $7,000,000. As compared 
with January of last year, there was an unfavorable 
showing on both sides of the account. The receipts 
were smaller by about $4,500,000, and the expendi- 
tures larger by $5,700,000. For the first seven 
months of the current fiscal year, ending with Janu- 
ary, there is still a small surplus, but the margin, if 
any, when the year closes on the 30th of June, does 
not hold out promise of being large enough to en- 
courage lavish expenditures. This is hardly to be 
regretted, for experience has shown that there 1s no 
better corrective of extravagant tendencies than a 
thumping deficit well in sight, 
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suffice to drive him off. At length he came to the 
door of the tent, and finding threats of no avail, be- 
gan a lamentable moaning, and by the most expres- 
sive gesture seemed to beg for the dead body. It 
was given him; he took it sorrowfully in his arms, 
and bore it away to his expecting companions. They 
who were witnesses to_ this extraordinary scene re- 
solved never again to fire at one of the monkey race.” 

A remarkable instance of sympathy and quick 
comprehension of need is given by Romanes: Two 
common East India monkeys were on board a 
steamer. They were not mother and child, though 
one was younger and smaller than the other. One 
day the little monkey fell overboard. The other in 
a state of great excitement ran along “over the bul- 
warks down to a part of the ship which is called 
‘the bend,” then clinging to the side of the ship 
with one hand, with the other she held out to her 
unfortunate comrade the cord fastened around her 
own waist, by which she had been tied up. Though 
this cord was not long enough to be of any service, 
a longer one was immediately let down by a sailor, 
and was grasped by the little creature, which was 
then pulled on board. 

Monkeys show the most tender care for their 
young. They have been seen to wash the faces of 
their children; to drive away the flies from their 
babies; and to administer chastisement for their 
children’s misdeeds. The females of certain kinds 
of monkeys kept by Brehm in North Africa invari- 
ably died of grief if they lost their little ones. : 

A sense of the ludicrous and extreme sensitiveness 
to ridicule have been observed in apes. A young 
orang kept in the London Zoological Gardens had a 
feeding tin of peculiar shape, and when it was empty 
she would put it upside down on her head with a 
broad grin on her face at the thought of the comical 
bonnet she was wearing. In another case, when a 
gentleman who had been very friendly with a 
monkey went about on all fours, the animal flew 
into a passion, and never forgave the man for hav- 
ing, as he thought, mocked him. 

Monkeys have more curiosity than any other ani- 
mals. They have a mortal terror of snakes, yet when 
Mr. Darwin placed in a monkey house a live snake 
in a paper bag with the mouth Joosely closed, he says 
that “one of the monkeys immediately approached, 
cautiously opened the bag, peeped in, and instantly 
dashed away. Then .... monkey after monkey, 
with head raised high and turned on one side, could 
not resist taking a momentary peep into the upright 
bag, at the dreadful object lying quietly at the 
bottom.” 

Of ingenuity and reasoning power some remark- 
able proofs were given by a Brazilian monkey that 
was kept under observation for several months by 
the eminent zoologist Romanes and his sister. I 
quote only one anecdote from the account in 
Romanes’s “Animal Intelligence”: “To-day he ob- 
tained possession of a hearth-brush, one of the kind 
which has the handle screwed into the brush. He 
soon found the way to unscrew the handle, and hav- 
ing done that, he immediately began to try to find 
out the way to screw it inagain. This he in time ac- 
complished. At first he put the wrong end of the 
handle into the hole, but turned it round and round 
the right way for screwing. Finding it did not hold, 
he turned the other end of the handle and carefully 
stuck it into the hole, and began again to turn it the 
right way. It was.cf course a very difficult feat for 
him to perform, for he required both his hands to 
bold the handle in the proper position, and to turn 
it between his hands in order to screw it in, and the 
long bristles of the brush prevented it from remain- 
ing steady or with the right side up. He held the 
brush with his hind hand, but even so it was very 
difficult for him to get the first turn of the screw to 
fit into the thread; he worked at it, however, with 
the most unwearying perseverance until he got the 
first turn of the screw to catch; and he then quickly 
turned it round and round until it was screwed up to 


the end. The most remarkable thing was that, how- 
ever often he was disappointed in the beginning, he 
never was induced to try turning the handle the 
wrong way; he always screwed it from right to left. 
As soon as he had accomplished his wish, he un- 
screwed it again, and then screwed it in the second 
time rather more easily than the first, and so on 
many times” in succession. 

But the most interesting attempt to study the life 
and habits of the great apes has been made by R. L. 
Garner, who after observing monkeys in captivity for 
a number of years determined to make a study of 
the anthropoid apes in the wild state. He had come 
to the conclusion that monkeys hhave a language of 
their own, an extremely simple one, of course, but a 
true language, in which the sounds have a definite 
meaning recognized by other monkeys of the same 
kind whenever heard. I quote the following story 
which Mr. Garner tells of a small Capuchin monkey 
in the Cincinnati Zoological Garden: “It was near 
night and the visitors had left the house. The little 
monkey ... . sat quietly in the back of his cage, 
as though glad that another day was done. I ap- 
proached the cage and uttered the sound which I 
have translated ‘drink.’ The first effort caught his 
attention and caused him to turn and look at me. 
He rose and answered with the same word. He then 
came to the front of the cage and looked at me as if 
in doubt. I repeated the word. He again responded, 
and turned to a small pan in the cage. He took it 
up and placed it near the door through which the 
keeper passed food to him. He then turned to me 
and again uttered the word. I asked the keeper for 
some milk: but he brought me some water instead. 
The efforts of the little simian to secure the glass 
were very earnest, and his pleading manner and tone 
gave evidence of his thirst. I allowed him to dip his 
hand into the glass and lick the water from his 
fingers. When the glass was kept out of the reach of 
his hand he repeated the sound, and looked beseech- 
ingly at me as if to say: ‘Please give me more.’ This 
caused me to suspect that the word which I had 
translated ‘milk’ also meant ‘water.’ From this and 
other tests I finally determined that it meant ‘drink’ 
in a broad sense and possibly also meant ‘thirst.’ 
Tt evidently expressed his desire for something with 
which to allay his thirst.” The sound used by this 
little monkey for drink is described in another part 
of the book as beginning “with a faint guttural ‘ch,’ 
gliding through a sound resembling the French 
diphthong ‘eu,’ and ending with a vanishing ‘y’.” 

Among the experiments made by Mr. Garner was 
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one to determine whether a monkey could count, 
which proved that he could count three. At the 
same time Dr. Romanes was experimeniting with a 
chimpanzee in London, which he taught to count up 
to seven. 

In one instance a white-faced Cebus, named Dar- 
win, learned the Capuchin word for food from a lit- 
tle brown Capuchin, called Puck, which occupied 
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the next ee rt Garner was in the habit of 
ing Puck food whenever he asked for it using hi 
own word for food. One day he tihat 
Darwin was making a sound that he had never 
heard from one of that species, and discovered that 
ihe little fellow was trying to imitate Puck’s word 
for food. He was at once rewarded with a treat, and, 
thus encouraged, he ‘persevered in making the sound, 
ad sueceeded so well that in less than six weeks his 
call for food could hardly be distinguished from 
Puck’s. But asarule, Mr. Garner says, “monkeys 
do not learn each other’s speech.” 

Believing, as Mr. Garner did, that the anthropoid 
pes would have the most complete language to be 
tound in the race, he determined to study the gorilla 
and the chimpanzee in their home in tropical Africa. 
or this purpose he set up a cage of steel wire in ihe 
junglé of the gorilla country, and in. this he lived 
nearly four months. The cage was a protection 
against a sudden attack of wild beasts, and be'ng 
painted green, it was almost invisible in the forest. 
rom this the two highest of the great apes were ob- 
served, and a beginning made in the systematic 
study of their habits. 

While the chimpanzee is sociable and readily 
adapts himself to life in captivity, the gorilla is 
gloomy and sullen and dislikes human society. Of 
the chimpanzee speech Mr. Garner learned ten words, 
~ that he could not only understand them, but could 
inake himself understood by the ape when he re- 
peated them. On the other hand, he heard but two 
sounds made by gorillas: which could propérly ba 
called speech. Though little Moses was but a year 
old, in the Jess than three months of traiming in 
which the attempt was made to. teach him a few 
words of human speech, he is said to have succeeded 

_ fairly well with one of them, the French word ‘‘feu,” 
tire. 

Monkeys are the most entertaining and the mest 
troublesome of pets. If shut wp in a cage they mope 
and die for lack of entertainment, but attached by a 
lizht chain to different objects in the house and yard, 
they find abundant amusement, and take great pleas- 
ure in examining and so far as possible pulling to 
pieces objects about them, and imitating the actions 
of persons who surround them. It is cruel to laugh 
at little creatures so affectionate and so keenly sen- 
sitive to ridicule. 

Monkeys should have a warm bed with plenty of 
coverings. Though they should be fed chiefly o1 
grains and fruit with but little meat, it is said that 
they are delighted to take their meals with the 
family and go through the whole bill of fare from 
soup to coffee. 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN DELAWARE. 


Blackiston, village, for one of the original proprietors 
of large tracts of lands in the county. 

Claymont, village, named from character of soil. 

Clayton, town, for Thomas Clayton, or his son, Colonel 
Joshua Clayton. 

Delmar, town on border between Delaware and Mary- 
land, named from first syllables of names of states. 

Dover, city, from town in England. 

Ellendale, village, for wife of Dr. J. S. Prettyman, 


who laid it out. 
Georgetown, town for Commissioner George Mitchell, 


prominent resident. 

Grubbs, village, for early owner, John Grubbs. 

Harbeson, village, for Harbeson Hickman, large land 
owner. 

Harrington, town, for Hon. Samuel M. Harrington. 

Henlopen, cape, derivation of Dutch words Hinloop 
or Inlopen, “to run in.” 

Hockessin, village, “Good bark,” on account of good 
quality of white oak found there. 

Houston, village, for John W. Houston. 

Isanc, creek, for Isaac Webb. 

Kent, county, from county in England. 

Kirkwood, village, for Major Robert Kirkwood. 

Leipsic, village, for city in Saxony. 

McClellandville, village, for William McClelland. 

Mershallton, village, for John Marshall, who first 
Started a rolling mill there. 

Masten, village, for William Masten. 

Mispau, branch of Delaware River, “raccoon,” 

Nenticoke, river, for Indian tribe, “tidewater people.” 

Odessa, town, for town in Russia. 

Ogletown, village, for Thomas Ogle. 

Petersburg, village, for descendants of Peter Fowler, 
Who adopted his baptismal name as a surname. 

Port Penn, town, for William Penn. 

Redden, village, for Colonel William O. Redden. 

Rehoboth, town, first established as a place of yearly 
‘amp meetings. 

Talleyville, village, for the Talley family. 
own neend, town, for Samuel Townsend, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL EDUCATION. Completing 
the series of three bcoks on “History of Education.” 
By Samuel G. Williams, Ph. D. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. 
W. Bardeen. Cloth. 195 pp. Price, $1.12, net. 

Dr. Williams of Corneil has done for the history of edu- 
cation what has been done by no other English writer. 
He has covered the entire field in a scholarly spirit, and 
with patient devotion. He has weighed the importance 
of men and their work in every age, has been fearless in 
omissions, discriminating in commendation, and faithful 
in details. 

The three companion volumes on the history of An- 
cient Education, Mediaeval, and Modern Education, Dr. 
Williams will bequeath to educators and the cause of 
education, a work of inestimable value because it is an 
unusual combination of complete and reliable history, 
interesting biography, and good pedagogy. Because 
mediaeval times were less romantic and educational 
movements less spectacular they have received so little 
attention that this book is a revelation to most students 
of education. 


BACTERIA, YEASTS, AND MOLDS IN THE HOME. 
By H. W. Conn, professor of biology in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The time has come for the school to accept responsi- 
bility for giving the information that shall make it pos- 
sible to rid the homes of the land of death-dealing bac- 
teria, yeasts, and molds. Of course, the home must be 
held responsible in the final analysis, but the teacher 
must know how it is to be done and must lead in the 
unifying of the attack. That the teacher should know 
much more of any subject than she teaches is an 
old saying, that she should know, and be known to know 
about many subjects that she does not teach is equally 
true. It is the duty of school boards to help to such 
knowledge in unusual conditions. The graduate of ten 
years ago could not have studied bacteria, yeasts, and 
molds in the home from the present standpoints, and she 
cannot now teach much regarding them even if. she 
knows about them, but she should know all that is es- 
sential regarding them, and in mothers’ meetings and in 
club life and otherwise should lead people to think about 
the conditions that are breeding all sorts of dread dis- 
eases. 

For the first time we have a book that fills the need of 
parents and homes. Professor Conn’s book on “Bacteria, 
Yeasts, and Molds in the Home” contains an important 
summary of the facts which have rapidly accumulated in 
recent years concerning the relation of micro-organisms 
to all matters connected with the home. The work is a 
popular and not a scientific discussion, free from many 
technical terms, and admirably adapted to the needs of 
the housewife, the student of domestic science, and all 
others interested in home economics. 

Molds, which are the cause of mildew, the spoiling of 
many foods, and the decay of fruits; yeasts, which are the 
foundation of fermentation in the raising of breau; and 
bacteria, which cause food to spoil, meat to decay, and 
contagious diseases to spread,--all these phenomena which 
are of the most vital importance are presented in an in- 
teresting and helpful manner. The author explains the 
various actions of bacteria, points out the sources of 
trouble and the principles which underlie the methods to 
be adopted for avoiding their effects. Special attention 
is paid to the problems of food preservation, and to the 
practical methods which can be used in the home for 
preventing the distribution of contagious diseases. 

To render the work more useful for classes in domestic 
science there is added an appendix containing directions 
for a series of simple experiments which will give to the 
students a practical knowledge of the most important 
properties of micro-organisms. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. Spring- 
field, Mass.: G.C. Merriam & Co. Art canvas, $4.00; 
full seal, $5.00. 

This, the latest and largest abridgment of the Inter- 
national, contains most of the essentials of the larger 
work, and was prepared under the same editorial super- 
vision. It has a sizable vocabulary, complete defini- 
tions, adequate é¢tymologies, and indicates pronuncia- 
tion bv familiar diacritical marks and respellings. Its 
appendix contains vocabularies of names, rhymes, and 
foreign words, tables of arbitrary signs, and a valuable 
glossary of Scottish words and phrases, the latter giving, 
as nowhere else, the correct pronunciation of the Scot- 
tish terms so frequently found in literature. It has 
been warmly commended by eminent authorities at 
home and abroad. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
With a biographical introduction by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. (Handy Volume Classics.) New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 320 pp. 18mo. Cloth. Price, 35 
cents. Limp leather, 75 cents. 

Berjamin Franklin stands out as the typical Ameri- 
can, good-natured, quick-witted, and successful in h's 
rise from poverty and obscurity to wealth and station; 
and his own story of his good and evil actions, told so 
simply and with such an air of sincerity, is the most 
popular autobiography ever written. It has long since 
earned its place as a school classic, while among readers 
ait large its hold is secure and permanent. Its inclusion 
within the “Handy Volume Classics,” therefore, is a wise 
move calling for no other comment save as to the pres- 
ent text. 

The original is the version placed in the hands of Hon. 
John Bigelow when minister to France—in which coun- 
trv Franklin’s manuscript had been left—and edited by 
him. It is the same source drawn upon by Temple 
Franklin, but improves to such an extent upon the latter 
as to have obtained recognition generally as the stand- 
ard. The Bigelow text is, therefore, followed. The 
notes also are largely drawn from that edition, being 
supplemented by material found in the “Life of Frank- 
lin,” by Jared Sparks, The autobiography which, as we 


know, is incomplete in the original has been rounded out 
to give a full picture of Franklin’s life, in a forty-page 
introduction written by Nathan Haskell Dole. ,This 
with a topical index, gives full equipment for the study 
and enjoyment of a story of a picturesque career. 


THF CHAUTAUQUA HYMNAL AND LITURGY. With 
introduction, by Bishop John H. Vincent. New York: 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 90 pp. Full cloth, 

In this volume many of the old favorites are missing, 
but probably with the knowledge that they are so deeply 
enshrined in al] hearts as to need no further publication, 
“Day is Dying in the West” is one of the notable omis- 
sions, and it is, perhaps, of its author that Bishop Vin- 
cent is thinking when he so beautifully quotes: — 


Pe is dead the sweet musician. 
* + * 


He has moved a little nearer 
To the master of all music. 


A half hundred of the dearest and sweetest of the old 
tunes are included in this volume, which has a useful 
classified index, hesides the usual index of first lines. 
The introduction by Bishop Vincent is in his usual vein— 
tender and wise and uplifting. It would be hard to con- 
ceive a better volume for its purpose. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH A Biography. By Washington 
Irving. ‘Wdited, with notes and an introduction, by 
Gilbert Sykes Blakely, A. M., Harvard, teacher of 
English in Morris high school, New York. 

MACAULAY’S LIFE OF SAMUFIL JOHNSON. Edited, ~ 
with notes and an introduction, by William Schuyler, 
A. M., assistant principal of the St. Louis high school. 

New * ga The Macmillan Company. Price, each, 25 

cents. 

These -dainty, crimson-bound volumes—in Macmillan’s 
Pocket Series of American and English Classics, and in- 
cluding a portion of the Student’s Readings for ’06. ’07, 
and ’08,—have a charm and a value far beyond their 
modest cost. In the first, Irving’s Life of Goldsmith is 
prefaced by a sketch of Irving, with chronology and 
notes. The “Life” is followed by “The Deserted Village.” 
and by copious notes. The work is most admirably 
done, and the critiques the editor supplies give the best 
of settings for the classic the book contains. 

The second of the little books is devoted to that sub- 
stantial and never-to-be overlooked figure, Samuel John- 
son, or rather to Macaulay’s estimate of him. We have 
first an account of Macaulay himself, ably done, and 
most interesting, followed by lists of the works of each 
author and suggestions as to study, and following 
Maraulay’s “Life,” which is really the substance of the 
book, we have “A Comparative Study of Johnson,” 
giving us, in antithesis, the conclusions of Macaulay and 
Carlvle—those of the latter are from his ‘‘Essay on Bos- 
well’s Johnson”—and the book concludes with a brief, but 
engaging selection from Leslie Stephen, on “Johnson as 
a Moralist.” 

These little books are to be treasured, and they well 
represent the excellent series to which they belong. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT. By 
Irving King, with an introduction by John Dewey. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 280 pp. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. Postpaid, $1.10. 

Just how much real virtue there is in any of the for- 
mal study of children cannot be known for some time 
vet, but sc long as earnest men study at it intelligently 
there is hope. Thus far each new adventurer has shown 
us the mistakes of his predecessors much as each Arctic 
explorer emphasizes the failures of the other fellows. 
Nothing has been more simple in promise than “child 
study,” nothing more complex in reality. Nothing more 
attractive in anticipation, nothing more distractive in 
realization. 

Once more we indulge a hope, as they used to say in 
good Methodist times, because “The Psychology of 
Child Development,” by Irving King, with an introduc- 
tion by John Dewey, reads well and appears to be sen- 
sible. 

Mr. King develops the idea that the study of the child’s 
mind should be carried on from a different point of de- 
parture. The chject of the new method of investigation 
should be to find out how and under what circumstances 
the mental processes arise, and what they mean to the 
child, not to what they are analogous in the adult mind. 
Above all, the investigator must appreciate these proc- 
esses, not by themselves, but by their place and value in 
the entire conscious life. 

The author from this new point of view sketches the 
process of mental growth in children, with special refer- 
ence to their development during the school years. This 
he deduces from their interests in books and games dur- 
ing that pericd. No new material is presented, but 
rather an outline of a functional interpretation of the 
well-known facts of child life, showing what the multi- 
tude of observations of child-psychology can mean. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Samuel Chapman Armstrong.” By Edith Armstrong Talbot. 
Price, $1.50. New York : Doubleday, Page & Co. 
“ Schiicking’s Die Drei Freier.’”’ Edited by Otto Heller, Price, 30 


cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
“The Beginner’s Cesar.” By H.D.Cannon. New York: Hinds & 


Noble. 
“Introductory Arithmetic.” By D. M. Sensenig. Price, 40 cents. 


New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Encyclopedia Americana.” (Vol. VII.) New York: The Ameri- 
cana Company. 

“The Story of the Lopez Family.” Edited by Canning Evot, Price, 
$1.00.—* From AgnosticismtoTheism.” By Charles F. Dole. Price, 


30 cents. Boston: James H. West Company. 
*“Tangledom” By Charles Rollin Ballard. Boston: De Wolfe, 
Fiske & Co. 


** Principles of Political Economy.” By Charles Gide. Price, $2.00. 


Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“First Book in Latin.” By Hiram Tuell & H. N. Fowler. 
$1.00. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

‘Newly Feathered Mother Goose.” Philadelphia : National Pub- 


lishing Company, 


Price, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational! news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Feb. 12, 13. Connecticut Valley Teachers’ 
Assuciation and State Teachers’ Institute, 
Windsor, Vt. 

February 13: Connecticut High School 
and Classical Teachers’ Association, 
New Britain. 

February 18, 19, 20: Convocation of Col- 
lege Presidents, New Haven, Conn. 

February 23-24-25: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. Pres- 
ident, Henry P. Emerson, superintend- 
ent of schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 

March 9, 10: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Department of City 
and Borough Superintendence, Norris- 
town, Pa. Secretary, T. D. Senson, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

March 9-10: Pennsylvania City and 
Borough Superintendents, Norristown, 
President, J. K. Gotwals, Norristown. 

March 18: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. President, J. H. Carfrey, 
Northampton; secretary, F. H. Nicker- 
son, Melrose. 

March 31-April 2: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, New York Uni- 
versity. President, H. M. Rowe, Balti- 
more, Md. 

June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn, 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

FARMINGTON. Eighty members of 
the Farmington (Me.) Normal School 
Alumni Association met in an informal 
reunion and banquet at the Hotel West- 
minster recently, in Boston. President 
F. 0. Small, principal of the Murdock high 
echool at Winchendon, presided, Ruth G. 
Rich, ’67, Principal George C. Purington, 
Charles G. Chick, ’68, Mrs. Purington, and 
others made addresses. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CLAREMONT. On the evening of Jan- 
uary 29 the senior class of the Clare- 
mont high school entertained the senior 
classes of the high schools in Windsor, 
Bellows Falls, and Springfield, Vermont, 
with a banquet, entertainment, and dance, 
The affair was something new for this 
section and marks the beginning of a new 
era in the social history of the schools. 


HANOVER. Dr. Asakawa gave an ad- 
dress in the vestry of the college church 
Thursday evening, February 4, on “The 
Missionary Problem in the Far East.” 

MANCHESTER. On Monday evering, 
January 25, Mr. Fred E. Browne, in- 
structor of manual training in the 
schools of Manchester, gave a very inter- 
esting address on the subject of his in- 
struction before section A of the Man- 
chester Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
On the evening of the 27th Mr. Edwin P. 
Richardson read before the geological 
section of the same organization a paper 
on “Geological Reminiscences of York 
Beach.” 

DURHAM. The senior class in engi- 
neering under the supervision of E. H. 
Hancock is engaged at present in carry- 
ing on a forty-eight hour boiler test. In 
the experiment station, J. G. Bridwell, 
assistant entomologist, is engaged in 
rearranging the college collection of in- 
sects. The college owns to-day the 
largest collection of New Hampshire in- 
sects in the state. Work is to be taken 
up in the spring on the relation of insects 
to plants, and in view of this the coliec- 
tion is being gone over. 


VERMONT. 


WINDSOR. A meeting of the Con- 
necticut Valley Teachers’ Association 
and State Teachers’ Institute will be 
held at Windsor, February 12 and 13. 
Program: Friday—1.30, opening; 1.45, 
“Co-operation of the Public Library and 


the School,” Rev. E. N. Goddard, Wind-" 


sor; Superintendent B. E. Merriam, Bel- 
lows Falls; 2.40, “The Art of Story- 


telling,” Miss Etta E. Cooke, Alstead, N. 
H.; 3.05, a . short address by a business 
man; 3.30, “Spelling,” Miss Luella 
Eaton, Claremont, N. H; 4.00, address, 
“Interest vs. Tradition in School Educa- 
tion,” Hon. Walter E. Ranger, State Su- 
perintendent of Education; 4.35, general 
conference; 5.00, business. Friday 
evening—Address by Hon. Joseph A. De- 
Boer of Montpelier. Saturday—9.00, 
“The Consolidated School vs. the Rural 
School,” Principal H. Dressel, Jr., Spring- 
field; Mrs. S. T. Lull, Windsor; 9.40, 
“The Teaching of Long Division,’ Miss 
Margaret Cunningham, Bellows Falls; 
10.16, ‘Arithmetic,’ Principal J. L. Alger, 
Johnson; 11.00, address (subject to be an- 
nounced), Principal C. H. Morrill, Ran- 
dclph. Officers: President, Warren E. 
Fisher, Windsor; secretary, Miss Nellie 
C. Lewis, Claremont. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. An unusually large number 
of members were present at the luncheon 
at the Twentieth Century Club on Febru- 
ary 6. The special guests were Miss 
Maud Summers of Chicago and Horace G. 
Wadlin, librarian of the Boston public 
library. At the conclusion of the lunch- 
eon the guests repaired to the lecture hall, 
where already were assembled a large 
audience, mostly of women. The presi- 
dent, Rev. Charles F. Dole, presided, and 
first introduced Miss Summers, who gave 
an interesting talk on “The Educational 
Value of Play,’ which was of special in- 
terest to school teachers. The second 
speaker was Mr. Wadlin, whose theme 
was “The Opportunity of the Public Li- 
brary.” His address was largely a plea 
for a more thorough and _ systematic 
patronage of this public institution. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 
will meet at the Hotel Brunswick, Febru- 
ary 13, 1904. The after dinner topic will 
be: “Literature in the Service of Edu- 
cation.” (1) “The Ancient Classics,” Wil- 
liam C. Collar, head master of the Rox- 
bury Latin school; (2) ‘‘Why do we study 
German Literature?” Kuno Francke, pro- 
fessor of German literature, Harvard Uni- 
versity; (3) “English literature: Its In- 
spiral and Creative Impulse,” E. Charlton 
Black, professor of English literature, 
Boston University. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN. The department of fine 
arts of Pratt Institute is holding an ex- 
hibition of paintings by Ben Foster in 
the Art gallery of the institute from 
February 3 to February 25, from ten 
to six and from half-past seven to half- 
past nine daily, except Sundays and holi- 
days. 

NEW YORK CITY. Plans have been 
completed for the work to be done dur- 
ing the present academic year at the 
Speyer school, which is used for experi- 
mental teaching in connection with 
Teachers’ College, and also for settlement 
work in the district of Manhattanville. 
The aim of the school, according to F. 
Ernest Farrington, its supervisor, is to 
work out a practical definition of the 
term “school.” He will adopt the meth- 
ods of the settlement worker, except for 
the fact that the educational side will be 
emphasized rather than the social side. 
He wants to get away from the idea that 
the school’s only aim is to care for the 
child from 9 o’clock in the morning until 
3 o’clock in the afternoon. To accom- 
plish this he has arranged for a number 
of clubs and classes to be held in the 
evening and in the afternoon. These 
clubs and classes will reach the mothers, 
brothers and sisters of the school chil- 
dren, and also the people of the district. 
The building will be used every day from 
9 o’clock in the morning until 10 o’clock 
at night. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


WILMINGTON. Amy Morris Bradley, 
through whose influence the Tileston 
Normal school of this city was founded 
died here January 15. 

Amy M. Bradley was a native of East 
Vassalboro, Me., where she was born Sep- 
tember 12, 1823, the youngest child of a 
large family. At sixteen she commenced 
life as a teacher of public schools, and 
continued the same for more than ten 
years, or until 1850. 

At the age of twenty-one she became 
principal of a grammar school in Gardi- 
ner, Me. In 1847 she became an assistant 
in the Winthrop grammar echool, Charles- 
town, Mass. In 1850 she accepted a eim- 
ilar position in the Putnam grammar 
school, East Cambridge. In the autumn 
of that year, being feeble from an attack 


of acute bronchitis, she resigned and went 
South and spent the winter with a brother 
living in Charleston, S. C. 

A situation as governess was offered and 
accepted, and in November, 1853, she set 
sail for Costa Rica. 

After remaining a short time with a 
Spanish family, she accepted a proposi- 
tion from the American consul, and ac- 
companied his family to San Jose, the cap- 
ital, where she opened a school receiving 
as pupils, English, Spanish, German, and 
American children. This was the first 
English school established in Central 
America. 

This school she taught with success for 
three years.- At the end of that time 
learning that the health of her father, 
then eighty-three years of age, was rap- 
idly declining, she disposed of the prop- 
erty. At the outbreak of the Civil war 
she offered her services as a nurse. 

During the winter of 1866 Miss Bradley 
arrived in Wilmington and took charge of 
the “Wilmington Mission,” which was 
inaugurated under the auspices of the 
American Unitarian Association and Sol- 
diers’ Memorial Society of Boston. In 
1871 the Union and Hemenway schools 
were united under the name of the Tiles- 
ton Normal school, over which Miss Brad- 
ley was for twenty years principal. 


— 


PAMPHLETS ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


We have received from the Collectivist 
Society, Box 1668, New York city, copies 
of three pamphlets, which it has issued 
for general circulation. The first, “An Ex- 
position of Socialism and Collectivism,” 
by a Churchman, explains simply and 
clearly the main points of the Socialist 
ereed and identifies the ethics of that 
creed with the ethics of Christianity. 
Current and conventional objections to 
Socialism are also discussed, and the 
changes now taking place in the control 
and operation of industry are interpreted 
as a phase of the transition from the in- 
dividualist competitive order to the So- 
cialist order. Pamphlet No. 3 is the 
“Bulletin” of the society, containing, 
along with the constitution and articles of 
the society, a discussion of certain ccn~ 
troverted points in the first essay, infor- 
mation regarding Socialist books and 
periodicals, and the summary of the So- 
cialist vote of the nation and of the world. 
Pamphlet No. 4 is “The Socialism of 
Jesus,’ by Discipulus. It is a careful and 
therough collation of the sayings of 
Jesus on social ethics, classified under a 
number of headings, and interpreted in 
the light of what is known of the social 
conditions of the time when He lived. 
The conclusion is emphatic that though 
there were “vast meanings and purposes 
in the life and teachings of the Lord 
Jesus other than that of economic jus- 

~tice,”” vet economic justice was a funda- 
mental part of his creed, and his idea of 
that justice was in entire conformity to 
the ethical idea underlying the modern 
Socialist doctrine. 


Some of us will recall a certain delight- 
ful, rare Wilson’s Fifth reader of forty 
years ago wherein many of the lessons 
were disguised as “talks,” and every sub- 
ject expounded was studded with ap- 


posite selections from the world’s great 
peets. Something of this idea has been 
followed in “Nature Study and Related 
Literature,” showing aims and plans of 
teaching, with illustrated lessons for 
the first four grades, by Anna E. 
McGevern, B. S., professor primary 
methods, Iowa State Normal school. The 
contents are arranged for fall, winter, and 
spring nature study. There are twenty- 
five type lessons by Miss McGovern, and 
stories by such leading kindergarten 
teachers and writers as Elizabeth Harri- 
son, Mara Pratt, Sara Wiltse, Catherine 
Judd, Dorothy Brooks, Sopha Bixby, and 
others. The poems are by Longfellow, 
Lowell, Brvant, Whittier, Holmes, Celia 
Thaxter, Lucy Larcom, the Cary sisters, 
Margaret Sangstér, Stevenson, and Eu- 
gene Field. For the special price one 
may see the advertising in another 
column. 


Take particular notice of the Willard 
Chemical company’s advertisement. 
There is a chance, and a good one, for 
teachers to go to the convention in St. 
Louis, and the Exposition, and to have 
their entire expenses paid. No hard 
werk, only a nimble and fertile brain is 
required. Write to the Willard Chemicaj 
Company, 59 Cornhill, Boston, for partic- 
ulars. 


Cc 
Amalgamated 


Our weekly market letter, now ready for de- 
livery, is devoted tothe Financial Situation, 
Amalgamated, St. Paul, and Louisville & 
Nashville. A copy will be mailed upon ap- 
plication, and we respectfully solicit a shate 
of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 

ADVANCES made on collateral. 

NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commission for cash, or 
carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 

DISPATCHES from the leading Financial 
Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


- 


(se It often happens that a m re- 

ceiving our weekly market letter 
has an account with another broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should 
you be in this position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you.,. If this suggestion meets with 
your approval, kindly advise us, either 
personally or by mail, and we will give 
the matter our immediate attention. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., 
(Established 1890.) 
_ BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 
& Cc 


GREATER NEW YORK AND 
VICINITY. 


New York Office, 10 E. 14th St., Room 7. 


Abt news items for this department should be 
sent to Room 7, 10 East Fourteenth street, New 

York city, at which place copies of the Journal or 

American Primary Teacher may be secured. 


On February 26 examination for licenses 
to teach in the evening schools will be 
held by the Board of Examiners. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES ATTACKED. 


Mrs. Mathilda Coffin Ford, who was ap- 
poivter by Comptroller Grout to ex- 
amine into school libraries, has made a 
report to him, in which she suggests the 
abolition of libraries in the public schoois. 
Her report is entitled, “An Ill-Advised 
Plan for the Spending of $50,000 a Year.” 
In her report she states that the scheme’ 
of libraries in the public schools is to 
provide books for pupils to read at home, 
but the teachers are too overworked to 


operate these school libraries success- . 


fully, that the children are overloaded 
with school books on leaving school, and 
that better results can be obtained by 
teaching the children the use of the public 
libraries. She sums up her report as 
follows:— 

1. New York receives an annual ap- 
propriation of some $22,000 from the state 
for the purchase of school libraries. 

2. The city appropriates annually for 
the same purpose an equal amount. 

3. This sum is now expended for circu- 
lating libraries for use in the home. 

4. These circulating libraries are not 
needed, as the public libraries are al- 
ready doing the same work better than 
it can be done by the schools. 

5. If the school library money could be 
turned over to the text-book fund it 
would save the city $50,000 per year. 

In the light of the facts stated in this 
report I would suggest that the corpora- 
tion counsel be asked for advice as to 
whether the school library fund can be 
turned over to the supply fund of the 
Board of Education. 

General Wingate, chairman of commit- 
tee on libraries, says that Mrs. Ford’s re- 
port shows an utter lack of comprehen 
sion of the system and declares that the 
experience of years demonstrates that 
the children of the elementary schools do 
not use general library books to any ex- 
tent, and that the object of the class 


DEWEY & CO., Bankers 
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Repayments weekly or monthly, according 
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King’s VERTICAL” Pens 


LEADS 
ALL OTHERS. 


KING'S 
VERTICAL PEN 


Nos. 1-2-8-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and coliege use. 
30 cents per gross. Send for samples. 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONEY? 


We are putting up packages of concentrated 
powder, one of which contains all the ingredients 
tor making & full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and one @ gallon of the best Black Ink 
for 20 cents. 

Piace contents of package in a pint for red ink, or 
a gallon for black ink, ot Cukewarm water that has 
been boiled, and let it dissolve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley P1., Boston. 


libraries is to give to each class a small 
number of books suited to the capacity 
of the scholars of that class. 

He says it is absolutely impossible for 
the public libraries to do the work which 
is being done by these class librarics, and 
furthermore declares that the suggestion 
of the comptroller’s examiner that the 
library money go into the supply fund of 
the Board of Education is flatly a viola- 
tion of the law, as the money is appro- 
priated by the city and state specifically 
“for school libraries.” 


PENSION FUND. 

The pension fund has now reached the 
sum of $964,376. Comptroller Grout, in his 
report of the fund, states that there is an 
unexpended balance of the total income 
for the year 1903 of $64,375. His report 
is as follows:-— 

Balance, December 31, 1902,. $806,668. 

Receipts from January 1, 1903, to De- 
cember 31, 1908: Amount deducted for 
absence, less amount refunded for 
absence excused or cancelled, $160,664; 
excise, 1902, $265,917; excise transfer from 
1908, $100,000; interest on deposits, $18,- 
221; interest on investments, $23,084; do- 
nation, $300. ‘Total receipts, $568,169. 

Disbursements from January 1, 1903, to 
December 31, 1903. Retirement pay roll 
cae amount of unclaimed annuities, $410,- 
462. 

Balance December 31, 1908, $964,375. 

The report does not include receipts 
from absence moneys for November- or 
December. During the year over $9,000 
was returned to the fund because of the 
deaths of annuitants. 


BOY FIREBUG SENTENCED. 


Russel Lackenbawer, the young firebug 
who set fire to public school No. 108, 
Brooklyn, has been conyicted and sen- 
tenced to the reformatory in Brooklyn, 
until he is twenty-one years of age. 

He was also convicted of setting fire to 
a bakery in the neighborhood of the 
school, but sentence on the Jatter convic- 
tion was suspended. 


WANT DATE OF N. E. A. CHANGED. 

Dr. Walter B. Gunnison, principal of 
Erasmus Hall high school, who is chair- 
man of the local National Educational 
committee, called a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the association in the Board of 
Education building on Thursday last. 

A permanent organization of the mem- 
bers was effected and a governing com- 
mittee was provided, consisting of a 
chairman, secretary, and treasurer, the 
presidents of the Borough Teachers’ As- 
soviations, and the members of the Board 
of Superintendents’, together with four 
members at large. 

Dr. Gunnison was elected chairman, 
Harry F. Towle of the Boys’ high school, 
Secretary, Miss Hester A. Roberts, prin- 
cipal of public school No. 10, Manhattan, 
treasurer, and. the following members at 
large: Dr. MaeCracken of New York 
University; Miss Blake, principal public 
school No. 6, New York; Miss Quinn, 
principal public school No. 63, Brooklyn, 
and Dr. John Conroy, principal public 
school No. 179, New York. There are 
$251 in the treasury. 

Action was taken to protest against the 
change of the convention date to June 28, 
a3 the local schools will still be in sessiou 
at that time, and it will be practically im- 
possible to secure any reasonable repre- 
sentation. 

_The members of the local board associa- 
tion felt that the N. B. A. was becoming 
foo close a corporation, and resolutions 
were adopted expressing the sense of the 
Neeting that the constitution should be 
‘mended so that members of the nominat- 


ing committee, and the directors should 
be elected by ballot by members of the 
association. 


EXCESSIVE HOME STUDY. 


The children’s interest committee of the 
New York Teachers’ Association has pe- 
titioned the Board of Superintendents to 
decrease the amount of home study, which 
is constantly growing, owing to the :n- 
crease of work required by the new course 
of study. Much trouble has grown out of 
the departmental system, under which 
each teacher is a specialist, who gener- 
ally fails to consider the importance of 
other subjects than his own. Dr. Max- 
well and other superintendents are op- 
posed to the hard and fast rule as to 
home study, and believe that the principal 
should determine the amount of home 
work, unhampered by restriction. 


ST. LOUIS EXHIBIT. 


Associate Superintendent Edson, who 
has charge of the St. Louis school exhibit, 
has collected all of his material and it 
will be packed and shipped to St. Louis 
as soon as possible. At the close of the 
exposition the collection will be returned 
to this city and placed on exhibition. 


A RECOGNITION OF ABILITY. 


The election of Ralph L. Flanders as 
manager of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music will please a great many of 
the pupils and graduates scattered all 
over the world, of this, the largest insti- 
tution of its kind in the world, and it is a 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, 


The newly-elected Manager of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. 


tribute to qualities weighed in the 
balance by the men who had the election 
in hand. The latter was, in fact, a pro- 
motion, as Mr. Flanders has been assist- 
ant manager at the Conservatory since 
1899. He is, by the way, the youngest 
chief executive—he is but thirty-four 
years old—of any large institution of 
learning in this country. 

Mr. Flanders’ experience has been in- 
teresting and varied. His father, an able 
business man, was one of the expert 
Maine lumbermen, and was at the time 


_of the birth of his son living in Carroll. 


When the boy was a baby the family re- 
moved to Carson City, Nevada, where the 
elder Flanders both sold and drove his 
own logs, and drove the logs of other 
dealers to the mines. Not to follow his 
fortunes closely, it may be said that in 
Nevada and California he both made and 
lost big fortunes, and that one of the 
country’s biggest fortunes passed him as 
closely as the “blind lead’? passed Mark 
Twain and his mining partner, and was 
diverted by circumstances apparently as 
insignificant. Mr. Flanders, senior, was, 


until his death, one of the livest and brainiest 
men in the West. 


The present manager of the Conserva- 
tory came back East while yet a_ boy, 
graduated with honors from the Normal 
Academy in Lee, Me., took a _ business 
course in a Portland (Me.), school, and in 
1895° became one the firm of Savage, 
Flanders & Co. of Bangor, Me. He sold 
his interest in this firm in 1898, and not 
long after came to the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. 

As assistant manager much of his work 
has been retroactive, and therefore very 
profitable to the Conservatory. He has 


had charge of that branch of the estab- 
lishment which seeks to secure positions 
for the alumni, and hundreds have been 
placed through his energetic and kindly 
offices; and graduates so placed have sent 
= hundreds of pupils to the institu- 
In this and in other lines the directors 
early learned Mr. Flanders’ executive 
ability amd value, and here have made 
substantial recognition thereof. There 
are about 2,000 students in the Conserva- 
tory, and a staff of eighty instructors, 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


GLOBE. 


Brilliant music and clean whole 

wit will be offered at the Giobe theatre it 
boston, beginning Monday, bebruary ly 
when Pixiey & suders’ greatest musicai 
comedy success, Burgomaster,”’ wil 
begin an engagement. ‘There wiil be a 
special matinee on Washington’s birthday 
Monday, kKebruary 22, in addition to the 
usual matinees on Wednesday and Satur- 
day. ‘the prices at the Wednesday mati- 
nee will be popular, ranging trom twenty- 
live cents to 91.WU. ‘ine company is tne 
most capable that has ever appeared in the 
piece, stuth White, one o£ the greatesc 
jight opera prima donnas in America, is 
Singing her original roie of “‘Willie Von 
Astorbut.”” Oscar L. Figman, a great dis- 
covery as a German comedian, is stumping 
around the stage as Peter Stuyvesant, 
whose fixed policy it is to “Just Keep 
Cooi,”’ and never do to-day what can be 
put off until to-morrow. Tnomas Ricketts 
is playing his original role of “kK. Bootn 
Laikington,’’ the actor in hard luck. 
liam Kiley Hatch is singing his original 
purt ot ““Mhe Harlem Spider,’’ and so on 
through the cast. “The Burgomaster’ 
contains more fine music than any five or- 
dinary musical comedies. Mail orders 
from out-of-town patrons, when accom- 
panied by a check and a letter stating the 
Kind of tickets desired, will be honored in 
tie order they arrive. The prices for every 
night, and the Saturday and Washington's 
birthday matinees will range from twenty- 
five cents to $1.50. 


MAJESTIC, 


The annual engagement of Magician 
Keilar at the Majestic theatre is announced 
tor two weeks, commencing next Monday. 
tiis entertainments are aiways pieasing, 
and the mystlying novelties he nas to ofte. 
this season are in advance of any he has 
lutherto given. For many years he has 
studied to present Hindoo illusions, that 
may convey to the American public some 
of the weird themes and beautiful crea- 
tions of the famed necromancers of the 
Urient Apparently, he has but to com- 
mand the most unexpected things to happen 
and his word is obeyed. This year he will 
present, by way ot deeper mystery tna. 
isual, experiments in ocultism which deal 
with the reincarnation of human beings, 
materialization of living men and women 
wut of the air, growing of crange trees 
ind rose bushes from the seed to maturity, 
n full light, in such a manner that every 
‘ne may witness the entire growth of the 
jlants. These illusions, for, of course 
hey are all the result of deception an 

‘rickery, are the most marvelous achieve- 
nents of the great magician’'s life. There 
will be matinées on Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays, and an extra holiday matinee on 
Washington’s birthday. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


Daniel R. Ryan, one of the best known 
romantic actors on the American stage, 
will begin an engagement of one week at 
Boston Music hall next Monday afternoon, 
presenting an extensive repertoire of pop- 
ular plays. ‘‘A Royal Lover’’ will be the 
bill on Monday afternoon and evening; on 
Tuesday afternoon he will present Nat C 
Goodwin’s greatest comedy success, “A 
Gilded Fool,” which was played by Mr. 
Goodwin a number of seasons ago, and he 
has revived it this year. Tuesday night 
Dumas celebrated romantic play, ‘The 
Three Musketeers,’’ will be given with Mr. 
Ryan in the character of D’Artagnan,; for 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, “The 
Great Ruby,” one of the greatest melo- 
dramas ever produced at the famous Drury 
Lane theatre. On Thursday afternoon and 
evening, ‘‘A Royal Lover.” Friday, even- 
ing “Virginius,”’ and on Saturday Monte 
Cristo” at the afternoon and evening per- 
formances. Mr. Ryan’s supporting com- 
pany is an excellent one, and has as 
leading lady Daisy Lee Whipple. More 
than 100 people are in the cast. 


THE TREMONT. 


l.ew Dockstader, who in the ‘‘good old 
days” of was way up among 
the best, shines with all his old-time bril- 
liancy at the head of one of the biggest 
minstrel organizations that has visited 
Boston in years at the Tremont theatre. 
The show heads the boards for yet an- 
other week. Lew Dockstader’s own act 
in the olio is the most unique thing that 
has been done on the stage this season. 
lt is both scenically beautifully and ex- 
quisitely funny. It is one of the brightest 
monologues that ever _Biven. 
The spectacles, ‘Colored Heaven and 
“The Birth of the Sunflower,’’ are hand- 
some and elaborate. The end men assist- 
ing Mr. Dockstader are Carroll Johnson 
and Neil O’Brien. Max and Ed Ford con- 
tribute nimble dancing, and a crowd of 
thirty youngsters play in a band and dance 
in the moonlight “On the Mississippi’ (a 
really beautiful scene by the Way) very 
efiectively. 

On Washington’s birthday, Henry W. 
Savege will present at the Tremont 
George Ade’s famous musical satire, “Sul- 
tan of Sulu,’’ which made such a hit last 
season, with Frank Morelan in his original 
role of Ki-Ram and a company of seventy. 


KBITH’S. 


Rousby’s electrical review of the Paris 
exposition of 1900, the biggest European 


novelty seen in vaudeville this season, will 
be the leading feature of Keith’s Boston 
theatre for the week of February 15. It 
will be beyond dispute the most attractive 
exhibition of electricity ever made upon 
the stage. Among the other entertain- 
ment is: Charles Dickson and company, 
in a comedy sketch, “A Pressing Matter” 
Paul Barnes, monologue comedian; St. 
Onge brothers, trick and comedy bicyc- 
lists; Delmore sisters, talented vocalists 
and instrumentalists; Flood brothers, com- 
edy acrobats and equilibrists, and John 
Ford and Mayme Gehrue, famous dancin 
duo. There will be an entire new list o 
motion pictures, as usual. Helene Gerard, 
the world-famous horsewoman, under- 
- lined for the week of February 22. 


COLUMBIA. 


Next week the Columbia theatre will 
present the great melodrama, ‘‘A Desper- 
ate Chance,’’ founded on the trial and es- 
cape of the celebrated Biddle brothers, in 
Pittsburg. The author has followed as 
near as practicable the facts of the case, 
but he has, of course, elaborated and added 
until he has evolved a story of intense in- 
terest. An adequate company and real- 
_— scenic effects make the play a delight- 

al one. 


LIFE AND PROPERTY SAVED. 


The recent horrible theatre fire in Chi- 
cago has set the custodians of all kinds of 
public buildings thinking, not only how to 
prevent loss of life, but how to prevent 
loss of property. To no class of people 
wiil this problem present itself stronger 
than to men and women comprising school 
boards. Without doubt the greatest pro- 
tector te property is an automatic fire ex- 
tinguisher, which, generally speaking, is 
a pipe full of water under street or other 
pressure, with a sprinkler covered with a 
cap attached with solder which will melt 
and release the cap at a very low temper- 
ature. The danger from fire, and conse- 
quent loss of life, is thus reduced to a 
minimum. Of these extinguishers the 
Grinnell Automatic sprinkler, whose offices 
are at Providence, R. I., has nine-tenths of 
the field to itself. It really costs nothing, 
or costs less than nothing (in a few years) 
to install, as insurance rates are from 
twenty to fifty per cent. less for buildings 
so equipped. The question of money cost 
is an arithmetical one and easily com- 
puted. The suffering which may be saved 
is not to be computed. The special pur- 
pose of this sprinkler is to arrest a fire in 
its incipiency, through the agency of the 
heat of the fire itself. It is perfectly auto- 
matic, in that it requires no human intel- 
ligence nor labor to operate it. The com- 
pany is prepared, upon request, to make 
without charge surveys and estimates for 
the installation of automatic sprinklers in 
theatres, hotels, hospitals, schoolhouses, 
and the like. All private and public insti- 
tutions where lives are imperiled are in- 
vited to investigate the system. 


TOOK HIS MEDICINE. 


Serap formed an acquaintance with the 
baker’s small daughter, Sophie—not quite 
as neat and agreeable @ young person as 


could be desired, so his mother abso- 
lutely forbade him to go over to the 
bakery or invite sophie to our house. 
Time and again the attractions across the 
street proved too great, and Scrap dis- 
obeyed. At last the mandate went forth: 
Scrap was to be whipped if he went 
again. 
passed and Scrap contented himself with 
only watching Sophie from the parlor 
window. At last one afternoon he burst 
into his mother’s room with despair on 
his small face. 

“Mamma,” he exclaimed, “whip me 
now, please, hard, quick as you can, for 
1 must go to see Sophie!””—Lucy C. Lillie, 
in January Lippincott’s. 


If you are interested in Sloyd or in 
manual training, write to Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co. of 209 Bowery, asking 
for catalog 1,158. The firm has the finest 
assortment of such tools in the world, 
fills orders for all parts of the world, and 
has the best foreign and domestic makes 
of tools. 
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CATCHING FISH FOR SCIENCE. 


BY W. G. BOWDOIN. 
(June Pilgrim.) 

Down in the southwest corner of Cape 
Cod lies Wood’s Hole, or Wood’s Holl, as 
it is also called. On one side the coast 
is washed by the waters of Buzzard’s 
Bay; on the other by Vineyard Souad 
merging into Nantucket Sound, before 
both are lost in the Atlantic ocean. It 
is the railroad terminus, and a touching 


point for steamers plying between New 


Bedford and Martha’s Vineyard. The 
place is exceedingly picturesque. Little 
inlets and bays break the regularity of 
the coast line, and the rugged shore is 
varied by necks, promontories, capes, 
flats, gutters, and points of land sur- 
rounded by water. Directly in front of 
the laboratory lie the beautiful islands of 
Nonamesset and Naushon, and stretching 
off to the south is the long chain of the 
Elizabeth Islands terminating in Peni- 
kese, the Indian names of which are fixed 
in the minds of students through the 
agency of rhymes, such as:— 

“Uncatena and Weepecket, 

Great Naushon and Nonamesset, 

Nashuena, Pasquenese, 

Cuttyhunk and Penikese,” 
the learning of which constitutes one of 
their earliest tasks. 

There are numerous’ harbors and 
lagoons, with muddy, sandy, or rocky 
bottoms. Sea gulls hover over the water 
along shore. Small ships pass and repass 
in the day, as well as in the night, and 
here and there a lighthouse warns the 
mariners against a dangerous coast. 
Cape Cod, with its long reach of land 
which projects itself far into the sea, 
marks also the dividing line between two 
very distinct sea floras. The northern 
one is arctic in type, while the southern 
one, derived in large part from the Gulf 
Stream, which is less than 100 miles from 
the New England coast, of course, takes 
on the characteristics of the tropics. Be- 
cause of Cape Cod, the waters of the great 
arctic and equatorial currents do not 
mingle. The location at such a point, 
therefore, of the Marine Biological 
Laboratory was exceedingly happy, and 
with a climate that is especially favorable 
for summer, and with an entire absence 
of pollution of the waters, either from 
muddy rivers or from city sewage, the 
place is idealistic. 

The selection of Wood’s Hole as a 
laboratory site is far superior to Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, favorable as 
is the latter place. Cold Spring Harbor 
has fresh-water forms at low tide, which 
Wood’s Hole lacks, but otherwise the 
Cape Cod locality is much more extensive 
in range, particularly in so far as marine 
life is concerned. 

The Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Wood’s Hole can justly claim to be a 
lineal descendant of the school estab- 
lished by Louis Agassiz in 1873, on the 
island of Penikese, the breeding grounds 
of the tern in Buzzard’s Bay which was 
the first marine laboratory in this 
country. 

The Penikese Laboratory was aban- 
doned in 1874, at the close of its second 
session, partly on account of the unfortu- 
nate location of the laboratory on an iso- 
lated island, but more largely because of 
the death of the man whose genius had 
created it, and who alone was abie to se- 
cure the scientific co-operation essential 
to its maintenance. 

In 1880 the Woman’s Educational Asso- 
ciation of Boston, acting with the Boston 
Society of Natural History, opened a sea- 
side laboratory at Annisquam, Mass., 
which continued in operation for six 
years. In March, 1887, at a meeting held 
for the purpose, in Boston, a committee 
was appointed to perfect plans for the 
organization of a permanent seaside 
laboratory, to elect trustees, and to devise 
ways and means for collecting the funds 
necessary to establish and maintain it. 

In the spring of 1888, something like 
$10,000 having been secured, the Marine 
Biological Laboratory was incorporated. 
The trustees then bought a small piece 
of land near the fish commission station, 
and erected thereon a plain, two-story, 
wooden building, 28x63 feet in dimensions. 
It was equipped with the most necessary 
apparatus and opened for the first time on 
July 17, 1888. Fifteen sessions have 
gince been held, and the wisdom of locat- 
ing the laboratory at Wood’s Hole has 
been amply demonstrated. The natural 
advantages of the place have been funda- 
mertal to the success of the !aburatory. 

The proximity of the United States fish 
eor mission, established at Wood's Hole 
by Professor Spencer F. Baird in 1888, as 
the result of ten years of the most care- 
ful consideration of available .tations 
along the coast, is also a decided edvan- 
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tage, since both institutions pursue, in 
part, at least, similar investigations, and 
are sometimes enabled to werk hand in 
hand. The laboratory obtains the sea 
water it uses in its tanks and aquaria by 
means of pumping done at the fish com- 
mission station, and the two institutions 
have other close relations. 

From the first, it was wisely decided 
that the laboratory should be kept free 
from the control of any one college, uni- 
versity, or other institution. A national 
character has been aimed at, and the co- 
operation of all persons and institutions 
interested in the advancement of the sci- 
ence of biology has been invited. Its 
government, from the very beginning, has 
been vested in a corporation and a board 
of trustees. The corporation, at first ten 
in number, now consists of several hun- 
dred. persons, many of whom are present 
or former students or investigators at the 
laboratory, who are interested in its wel- 
fare and have contributed to its support. 
A board of trustees has direct charge of 
the propery and funds of the laboratory, 
as well as general supervision of the 
scientific work done at the institution 
under its control. ‘This board also elects 
the director and assistant director. The 
board of trustees, at first seven in num- 
ber, now consists of twenty-seven mem- 
bers, some of them business men of rec- 
ognized ability, but most of them biolo- 
gists representing leading educational in- 
stitutions in almost every part of the 
Tnited States and Canada. 

From the time when the Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory was first established, 
it has been under the directorship of Pro- 
fessor C. O. Whitman of the University 
of Chicago. The success of the institu- 
tion has been due, in large measure, to 
his high ideals and his untiring energy. 
His position has ever been that there was 
great need for a laboratory which should 
represent (1) the whole of biology; (2) 
both teaching and research; (3) the wid- 
est possible co-operation of educational 
and scientific institutions. Such an insti- 
tution would avoid being merely a col- 
lecting station, a summer school,) a scien- 
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tific workshop, or a congress of biologists, 
but each of these features has represen- 
tation in the laboratory. An undertaking 
so comprehensive in character cannot re- 
main a matter of local interest merely, 
but is bound to grow in popularity and to 
attract more and more general attention. 

Beginners in zoological investigation 
occupy tables in the laboratory reserved 
for research, and many work on subjects 
of their own selection or upon problems 
suggested by members of the staff. The 
supervision of the work is so divided 
that each instructor has the care of only 
one, or, at the most, of a few students, 
and only along such lines of work as fali 
within the field of his own special re- 
searches. The advantages of individual! 
and expert instruction are, at least ap- 
proximately, thus combined. 

The excursions and field trips are im- 
portant features in the zoological in- 
struction course. Through them some- 
thing of the conditions under which ani- 
mals live are studied. Contact is had 
with the rich fauna of the district, under 
natural conditions. Through work in the 
field, students see something of shore and 
shallow-water forms, of the zoological 
units found on spiles and floating timbers, 
as well as those which are the results of 
dredging and towing. 

The neighboring shores, wharfs, and 
ponds offer splendid opportunities for in- 
dividual work, and students wade and dig 
on sand and mud flats. The tide cur- 


rents which sweep in through sound and 


“hole” bring in multitudes of floating 
animals and plants, many of which are 
tropical forms carried in from the Gulf 
Stream, which flows off shore. In the 
laboratory students work with the micro- 
scope and in connection with text-books 
and monographs derivable from the li- 
brary, now numbering over 2,000 volumes. 

The work done in investigation, pure 
and simple, at Wood’s Hole has been 
highly important, and has given the place 
its greatest renown. ‘The _ scientific 
standing of those who are leaders at the 
piace is so high that investigators are at- 
tracted from all parts of the country, and 
the laboratory is well and most favorably 
known throughout the world. More than 
300 published contributions have been 
made to scientific literature that are 
based upon work done at Wood’s Hole. 
It is acknowledged that only one similar 
institution in the world is more produc: 
tive in original research, and that is the 
International zoological station at 
Naples. The Marine Biological Labora- 
tory at Wood’s Hole cannot be ap- 
proached, even by the Neapolitan estab- 
lishment, in the advantage it offers for 
instruction. 

Something has been done at Wood’s 
Hole by Professor H. C. Bumpus and 
others in the way of the artificial 
hatchery of the lobster. One of the prob- 
lems to be overcome in this work has 
been the tendency of the young lobsters 
to eat each other up. Exhaustive studies 
have also been made in the laboratory 
there of the common ant. The labors of 
Sir John Lubbock in this direction have 
been supplemented by the work accom- 
plished by Adele M. Field, and in the face 
of what is now known of the ant, the ex- 
pression, “Go to the ant, thou sluggard, 
consider her ways and be wise,” takes on 
a much wider and more powerful signifi- 
cance. 

The regeneration of the hermit crab 
and of the hydroid have been other 
themes that have formed subjects for 
study, investigation, and research. 
There are fifty private rooms at the 
Marine Biological Laboratory, for the ex- 
clusive use of investigators, where inves- 


tigations are constantly going forward, 
and where the starfishes, periwinkles, 
horseshoe crabs, frogs, various fishes, and 
other things zoological are studied and 
re-studied from year to year. 

The department of physiology was this 
year under Professor Jacques Loeb of the 
University of Chicago, the so-called dis- 
coverer of immortality. Professor Loeb 
announced in 1900 the remarkable dis- 
covery in the case of starfishes and some 
other forms, that when there is suitable 
treatment with solutions, not only of va- 
rious salts, but also with such substances 
as sugar and urea, unfertilized eggs may 
give rise to swimming larvae, and that 
such a thing as artificial parthenogenesis 
is possible in certain cases. From this 
arose Professor Loeb’s credit as a dis- 
coverer of immortality. 

Some of the researches of Professor 
Henry E. Crampton in entomology in 
Wood’s Hole have been intensely inter- 
esting. He has succeeded in producing 
what may perhaps be called Siamese twin 
butterflies. In the case of experiments 
with certain snails’ eggs, instead of se- 
quentially producing two-headed or twin 
snails, the main result was that only one- 
half or one-quarter of an embryo snail 
was produced. In sea-urchins, in which 
fractional animals were produced, the 
missing fractions were supplied by regen- 
eration, but all of Professor Crampton’s 
experiments have been of exceptional in- 
terest. They have strikingly confirmed 
the aphorism of Hamlet, “There’s a 
divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we will.” 


+ 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION LECTURES. 


Mrs. Lucia Gale Barper announces a 
course of lectures, to be given in con- 
nection with her work in physical edu- 


cation at the Second Church, Copley 
square, on consecutive Thursdays in 
March (3-10-17-24), at four o'clock: 
March 38—Henry Turner Bailey; sub- 
ject: “The City of Refuge’; March 10— 
Dr. William G. Anderson, Yale Univer- 
sity; subject: “Some New Arguments for 
Physical Education”; March 17—Mrs. 
Mary R. Davis, Normal school, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; subject: “Mental and Physi- 
cal Development Through Mental and 
Motor Activity”; March 24—Dr. G. Stan- 


ley Hall, Clark University; subject: 
“Childhood and Adolescence”; course 
ticket, $2.00; single ticket, 75 cents. 


Tickets at Herrick’s and at Mrs. Barber’s 
studio, The Ludlow, Copley square. 

This is an unusually attractive course, 
one that deserves the hearty support of 
the public. It is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to hear Dr. Anderson of Yale, 
especially, who is rarely in this city for 
publie work. 


HOW WE PAY OUR SERVANTS. 


An old-time political economist has 
been figuring up to find out who it is that 
the public pay best, and this is the sum 


total: First, we pay best those who de- 
stroy us—generals; second, those who 
cheat us—politicians and quacks; third, 
those who merely amuse us—singers, 
actors, and musicians; last and least of 
all, those who instruct us—authors, 
schoolmasters, and editors.—From the 
New York Press. 


G. Franklin King’s concentrated ink 
powders, advertised in another column, 
make an ink second to none in quality, and 
at a price not a tithe of that asked for 
ordinary inks, Why not try a packege? 
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Some New Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 
A 
Title. Publisher. e. 
Principles of Economy..... Syms ©. &Co., Boston. $2.00 AN AGENCY THAT RECOPIMENDS. 
Fire merican Book Co. N. of — 
k in Latin.........--. Subse - Watertown. N. Y¥.—Our science teacher is iil with typhoid fever. Is there any one of whom you 
First Book in & Fowler know whom we could secure as a substitute ?— Supt. F. 3. Tisdale, Jan. 25, 1904. 
The Story of the Britons........ = Skinner A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 15 Telegram. — Will you substitute, sciences, Watertown, high school, several weeks, at fifteen dollars ? 
dventures of Elizabeth in Rugen. pies 3 The Mucmillan Go., N. 1.50 | Telegraph.— To Solon B. Selleck, Glens Falls, N. Y , January 27. 
Transitional Eras Armstrong 2.00 Telegram.—W ill accept science position Watertown. Send particulars.—From Mr. Selleck, Jan. 27. 
Garnett & Gosse Telegram.—Can send Solon Selleck, college graduate, some experience, specialist sciences.—To Mr. 
Military Hygiene,......-++» eee Woodhull John Wiley & Sons. N. Te Tiedale, van 
The Genlus of W. Turner, R. John Lane & Co., N. Y. Telegram.—Selleck accepted. Have him wire what train he will arrive.—Mr. Tisdale, Jan. 29. 
Polltich Life in Town and Garnet” Putnam's sons 1.20 
ta from Browning........-....... chelor .] James H. Earle & Co., N. Y. ’ 
Chapman Armstrong........ Taibot Doubleday, Page & Co.N.Y. 1.50 MERICAN TEACH ERS AG E N CY 
Abraham Lincoln and His Presidency............... Barrett Robert Clark Co. - 5.00 and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Introductory Sensenig Silver, Burdett & Co,N.¥Y. .40 | for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Kewly Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
TangledOM. 0» a e Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. — 9 70 Fifth Avenue 
m Agnosticism to Theism..................0..00. . Dole James H. West & Co., Boston — .30 The P tt j h A 
of the Lopez Family....... KEyot “ 1,00 ra eac rs ge n Cy New York 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


ISHER*..... AGENCY 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, *"cHiéaco: 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


NO Ww IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur o* along through theyear. Mem- 
bership good until the close of season of 1904. rite for application blank to-day. 


tt’ TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Fine Arts Building, 


[BOSTON 
: : Normal graduates of experience. 

Teat Agent F407 Cannon Place, Troy, N.Y: 

HE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For full information write toe CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn, 


Register with us and 

improve your prospects. 
All schools supplied 

with modern teachers. 


otfer better opportu- 


OF INTEREST TO MANY. 


A little insight into the success of the 
New York Silicate Slate Company (cor- 
ner of Church and Vesey streets, New 


York city), may be gleaned from the 
following facts. The company is a firm 
believer in quality, zealously guardin 

it in every detail, and the phenomena 
success with which the goods have 
been introduced into new fields, and the 
constantly increasing demand from old 
customers, proves again that quality is 
the one essential to the products 
of any manufacturer who wishes 
to obtain the best. results. The 
materals used by the firm are 
selected with scrupulous care, and 
the processes of manufacture are based 
upon the most approved scientific 
Principles. The plant is equipped with 
the latest improved machinery and ap- 
pliances known to the trade for insur- 
ng a uniformly high standard of work. 
The greatest experience is brought to 
bear on every branch of the industr ’ 
ond the output is one of great magel: 
ude and importance, and the unsur- 
Passed facilities for manufacture ren- 
der the firm competent to offer induce- 


ments of the most desirable nature to 
the trade, 


An especially good place in which to 
es engraving of any kind done is with 
Le e veteran firm of Bormay & Co., at 64 
Fulton Street, New York city. The firm 
“er an especially large trade among 
pook and educational folk. A specialty 
if made of this work, and, as in other 
—o Special study of needs and means 
- meet them counts. Bormay & Co. 
ele seneral illustrators, engravers, and 
is otybers. In addition, a specialty 
tu made of maps, and in the manufac- 
toe and sale of these, of the kind not 
is the found in ordinary stores, the firm 
Ra largest in the city. Of interest to 
Unite teacher are the maps of the 
4x6 - States and world (reversible), 
roll eet, nicely bound, and mounted on 
rh ers, showing states, counties, towns, 
ana railroad stations, and railroads; 
ioe in New Quick Reference Atlas, bet- 
books every way than the big clumsy 
doubi, usually sold, with 05 new 
e-Page maps, 40,000 towns and 
retuy classified from the latest census 
thounee areas of countries, heights of 
Dp intaing, lengths of rivers, etc. (6574 
fem sound in cloth. Price, $1.00.) The 
pod also issues state maps, county 
nish 224, automobile maps, and fur- 
Co ‘es editions of special maps quickly. 
-°rrespondence ig solicited. 


Something of the_ territor 
y_ from 
Saich the Rev. and Mrs. L. D. Temple 
sibie for their European trips, made pos- 


y the Saving Fund plan, of which 


has been made ‘in these 
t umns, and the estimation in which 
® tours 


and their projectors are held, 


may be gleaned from the following: 
“We believe that the Temple Plan, 
which relieves travelers from the an- 
noyance of looking after transportation, 
hotels, and many other details of Eu- 
ropean travel, while it leaves them free 
to follow personal taste in daily excur- 
sions, combined with unfailing courtesy 
on the ‘part of Mr. and Mrs. Temple, a 
wise choice of routes, homelike accom- 


modations at stopping places and low ° 


cost, is superior to any other plan of 
which we have knowledge. We cordially 
commend the Temples and their tours 
to everyone, and especially to teachers.” 
This is signed by H. M. Slauson, super- 
intendent of schools, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Mrs. H. M. Slauson, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Bertha F. Cudworth, Mary Hemenway 
school, Boston; Florence G. Willis, Har- 


ris school, Boston; Marian HE. Monroe, 
high school, Rutland, Vt.; Lillian G. 
Newton, public schools, Brattleboro, 


Vt.; Della M. Sherman, public schools, 
Brattleboro, Vt.; Elfrida M. Greenfield, 
Durango, Col.; Elizabeth Tristram, 809 
E. Erie avenue, Lorain, O.; Jennie E. 
Chapman, training school, Lima, O.; 
Alice G. Baker, Quincy Mansion school, 
Wollaston, Mass.; Linda M. Tweedale, 
teacher, Washington, D. C.; Emma B. 
Jones, teacher, Washington, D. C.; May 
Lyon, teacher, Washington, D. C. 


Mention has been made before in 
these columns of the work of the Inter- 
state School of Correspondence of 378- 
3888 Wabash avenue, Chicago, which is 
affiliated with Northwestern University, 
made after a thorough investigation on 
the part of Northwestern. No other 
correspondence school, it may be said, 
has this affiliation. Of course, there are 
many good things that are an out- 
growth of this fact. For instance, the 
academic diplomas secure’ entrance 
credits at Northwestern, and many of 
the courses have been prepared by 
members of the faculty of Northwest- 
ern. The school has done successful 
work, and. now has. over two thou- 
sand graduates. It is conservative 
and does not hurriedly place new 
courses in its curriculum. It gives in- 
struction in twenty-two subjects in its 
Normal department, offers eleven addi- 


tional courses in its academic and 
commercial departments, and new 
courses are always in preparation. The 


advantages of this course are many and 
material, and may be briefly sum- 
marized thus: . It will ie money in the 
student's pocket;’it will assist him to a 
better position; it will improve his effi- 
ciency as a teacher and as a scholar; or 
it will assist him to make a start in a 
new line. Any or all of these things 
can be brought about without loss of 
time or position, and at an expense 
much under the cost of instruction at a 
residence school. 

The Interstate School of Correspond- 
ence does not antagonize any institution 
of instruction. It believes that its work 


Recommends college and normal 
schools, and families, 
378 Wabash. 


the ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY ive. 


anage Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 

C. J. ALBERT, M re manent patrons. G teachers wanted. 

Western Office: Los Angeles. eer containing valuable information Free! 
H E B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 


filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 
100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE Bldg., Portland, Me. 
Gives direct nominations. Write us. | 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY ) 
Scher mer horn JOHN CROCK WELL, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


NEw YorE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde Block. 

Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Lo les. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
HARLAN P, FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. N. Y, 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association 


Established 20 years, 1304 AUDIFORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
Positions filled, 6,400. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


E FRED DICK, Manacen ~~ DENVER, COLO. 


graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and vate 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, ein 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. 


Boston, Mass, : 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. ton. 
Ange 


> 
> 
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Bc EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpDG. Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
’ in every part of the country. 
Teachers 
Kellogg’s Bureau WANTED 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. | Copies of the Journat or Etv- 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. W ENGLAND PUBLISHING co 
NE 


Winship 
29-A Beacon St. . . » Boston, Mass. 
Has filled hundreds CATION dated July 10, 1902. 
New England teachers wanted. 


is a long-established one, and has al- 
ways kept its promises. 

King’s Nonpareil pens at $1 a gross, 
and his Beacon pencils at fifty cents a 
dozen, or $5 a gross, have no superiors. 
tution. It has trained experts who give ‘\ sample dozen pens and a pencil will be 
their entire time to the work of the sent for six cents, which isn’t much money 
students of the school. to try on an experiment. Mr. King is 

The Bunde & Upmeyer company, jew- willing to risk his reputation on the goods, 


; Send to G. Franklin King, Hawley street 
elers, corner Wisconsin and Bast Water and Mawley place, Boston. 
streets, Milwaukee, Wis., make a spec- aimes 


ins, and invite corres- 
laity ore on the subject. They make Teachers who are troubled with indi 
the following offer: on will make, free = gestion will be glad to learn of a fost 

€ " ecial an or esigns » 
in Let know what from the Rocky 
your class colors are, and about how proven marvelously effective in the 
of that trouble and also coughs, hoarse- 
ness, catarrh, and asthma, the Colorado 


will cause a far greater number to at- 
tend universities, colleges, and normals 
than it will prevent going. It does not 
pretend that its papers are read by busy 
men in the faculties of some other insti- 


quote our lowest net price. We do 
first-class work only, and at reasonable 


many pins you can use, and we will 
prices.” It may be added that the frm Cough and Catarrh Root, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LIX.—No. 6. 


Summer Sc chools. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 
July 7 -- Aug. 19, 1904 


Greativariety of Courses for Teachers of all Grades. 
Inexpensive Living. Tuition Fee, $25.00. 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Collectivist Society 
NEW YORK CITY 


Are You Interested In 
Social Questions ? 


IF SO, WE WANT YOU TO READ 


THE COLLECTIVIST SOCIETY 
PAMPHLETS 


No. 1.—An Exposition of Socialism and Col- 
lectivism. 
By A CHURCHMAN. 48 pages. (25th Thousand.) 
No. 3.— Bulletin of the Collectivist Society, 


January, 1903. 
Containing Address to the Public, and Consti- 


tution. 32 pages. 
No. 4.— The Socialism of Jesus: 
Learned. 
By DiscipuLus. 40 pages. 


A sample pamphlet will be sent you if you will in- 
close a 2-cent postage stamp to 
M. R. HOLBROOK, 
P. O. Box 1663, New York City. 
(Please mention Journal of Education.) 


Your Theme 


—if you are peices | or speaking on any educatiunal 
subject—is probably treated by an expertin one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Zucation 


now in its 24th year. Our complete card -index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, $300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary educa ton. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation 


THE PALMER CO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A Lesson 


SELECT TOUR, 
specially adapted 
to teachers, lim- 
ited and per:on. 
ally escorted. 
Going or return. 


ing by S.S. Baltic, 


the newest and largest steamer in the world. 


Apply at once. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, 
Flemington B50, N. J. 


The Vadas Vacation Tour 
JULY and AUGUST 


IN EUROPE 


Address Mrs. E. G. VADAS, 
303 Alexander Street, 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTRUCTION 


By a School 
affiliated with 


Northwestern 
University. 


We have a published list 
of over two thousand 
graduates. Their success 
proves that other ambitious people should be tak- 
ing our courses. 

Ask for booklet H, which tells now correspond- 
ence work is done, and how to select a corres 
pondence school. Our school is affiliated with a 
great university; university entrance credits with. 
out examination are given graduates of our Aca- 
demic Department; our text matter has been pre- 
pared expressly for correspondence work; and our 
students are taught by college and university grad- 
uates, giving all their time to our correspondence 
work. 

Ask for special information on any of these 
courses: Literature, How to Write English, 
Latin, Algebra, Geometry, Physics, Botanyt 
Pharmacy, Business, Shorthand, Typewrit- 
ing, Strong Normal Keviews in twenty-two 
common and high school branches. 


THE INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
378-386 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


IN UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Any Information. 


27-29 West 23d St. 
vy New York. v 


PUBLISHING 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—~— 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
Elementary and High Schools 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 276 
pp., $1.50. Send for Triai Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N. Y. 


STEIN SHORTHAND MANUAL. 191 pp. $1.25. 


Contains complete key.) 


SPECIAL PRICE, 60 Cts. 
until March 31, with privilege of returning 
book unused and getting your money back. 

F, J. STEIN, 31st and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 
ing. Forcircular and further parciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRiIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyorn, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address th« 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITa. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FiTrousuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


@. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS ww the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING Cu. 
2.A Beacon St... Roaton. Maes 


Special Day Exercises. 


154 pages. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the following Days: 


W ASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


THANKSGIVING 
DECORATION DAY ARBOR DAY 
FRANKLIN WHITTIER 
CHRISTMAS 


PENMANSHIP DAY 
FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill) 


MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music 


STATE DAY 
LINCOLN 


Address 


H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 


Report Committee Fifteen. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York: 10 E. 14th St., Manhattan. 


Chicago : 378 Wabash Avenue. 


Fifty Numbers 


Journal 


WEEKLY 


Sixteen Pages 


Subscription Price, $2.50 a Year 


T keeps you posted on the educational progress of the times. It has up-to- 


date articles on up-to-date subjects. 


‘GEOGRAPHY OF THE Day”’ is now 


running in every issue, and will continue through the next six months. 


TRIAL 


Four Months 


OFFER 


Fifty Cents 


During the next six months there will appear in the JOURNAL a series of 


articles on the following subjects : — 


Teaching Good Manners 

Authors Who are a Present Delight 

Modern Methods in Modern Language Teaching 
A Series of Geography Pictures 


To New Subscribers 


That teachers may have the advan- 
tage of these valuable articles, we make 
the following offer to new subscribers 
whose names are not now on our lists; 

Cut out coupon No. 1 and send direct 
to the home office with //ty cents (stamps 
will be accepted). In return we will 
send the JouRNAL oF Epucation for 


four months. 
To Any 


To Present Subscribers 


Cut out coupon No. 2 and write your 
name and address in spaces at bottom 
of the coupon ; then hand the same to 
some person not now a subscriber to 
the JouRNAL who will fill out the remain- 
ing spaces and send direct to the home 
office with fifty cents (stamps will be ac- 
cepted). We will send the JourNat to 
the new subscriber for four months.and 
will credit your subscription two months 


Teacher 


Send us a list of persons to whom you think the above four months’ offer will 
be of interest. If these names are not on our list as subscribers, we will send a spec- 


imen copy and the above offer to each one. 


For each one of these persons who 


accepts the four months’ offer we will give you one month’s credit on your sub- 


scription if you are a subscriber ; and if you are not a subscriber, 


the JouRNAL one month free. 


we will send you 


No. 1. 


Name... 


FEB, 11, 1904, 


Enclosed find $0.50, for which send Jor four months 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 2. 


FEB. 11, 1904. 


Enclosd find $0.50, for which send for four months 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


In return for the above, J, 


being a present subscriber to the Journal of Education, 
subscription credited two months. 


wish my 


Remit in stamps, if you wish. 


Send all coupons and remittances direct to the home office of the 


NEW ENGLAND 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


29-A Bracon Street, Boston 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. 
R. 1. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


A Study for School and Home. 


By L. W. Russexx, Providence, 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of th 
a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside tree which they 
8 little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood ‘ed practical matter 


about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. — Co 


Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In | 
vations, often in their own nageers; the other | 


@ print, consisting of statements of children’ - 
n smaller print, consisting of explicit Siveetions oy 


teacher, and additional facts. These directions ins 
» truct the teach 
etc.,are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be bandied. ’s! Eolecnt’ 


line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the black 


ard, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


New York; to E. St., Manhattan. 


CHICAGO : 378 Wabash Ave. 
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